




















© Walter Judd, Ltd. 
“THE MOST HUMAN ROYAL PORTRAIT WITHIN LIVING MEMORY™ 
George V., by Charles Sims, on exhibition at the Reyal Academy, Londen, where 
George Ill. provoked the Declaration of Independence 148 years ago. 
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© Harris & Ewing 

THE KEYNOTE ORATOR OF THE DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION 
Senator Pat Harrison, of Mississippi, chosen temporary chairman to enunciate 
the platform on which the Democratic candidate will stand or fall in November. 














In the Public Eye ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE 




















© Underwood 
A RADICAL SENATOR WHO KEEPS AN EYE ON THE WHIFE HOUSE 
Robert Marion La Follette, of Wisconsin, favors no third party, but has a mind to 
run independently for the Presidency regardless of Conventions. 
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© Keystone 

“FRENCH KERENSKY’ DENOUNCES THE RUHR POLICY AS A MISTAKE 

Around M. Edouard Herriot, prospective Premier and a radical oddly at odds 
with the Socialists, revolves the political present, if not future, of France. 

















In the Public Eye GEORGE WHARTON PEPPER 




















‘© Wide World 

“OF COURSE, COOLIDGE CAN'T O. K. MY WORLD COURT PLAN—YET” 

However, Senator Pepper, of Pennsylvania, is confident that the President will 
do so, if the Senate réjects the Harding-Hughes proposal. 
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© Kadel & Herbert 

DR. SERGE VORONOFF, GLAND GRAFTER, COMING TO AMERICA 
Franco-Russian savant, whose experiments in rejuvenation have astonished 
Europe, extols his manner of operation as “shameless,” and promises revelations. 














In the Public Eye Miss BELLE SHERWIN 


























SHE HEADS THE NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS 
Miss Belle Sherwin, of Cleveland, recently made president of this great organ- 
ization, is a graduate and trustee of Wellesley, and prominent welfare worker. 
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CHOSEN TO PLACE THE NAME OF CALVIN COOLIDGE IN NOMINATION 

To Dr. Marion L. Burton, of the University of Michigan and a life-long friend 
of the President, falls that honor at the Republican National Convention. 





















Coolidge Annexes the 


Republican Party. 


ALVIN COOLIDGE and his 
( : personal aides have taken 

over the Republican party. 
Desperate situations call for des- 
perate expedients, and a_ broken 
and discredited party machine has 
grudgingly consented to submerge 
itself during the campaign behind 
the figure of the President. At the 
Cleveland Convention his spokesmen 
ejected into outer darkness the Old 
Guard, snubbed Senators and Rep- 
resentatives who had opposed his 
will in the recent session, and by 
refusing to make any overtures to 
the western Radicals virtually in- 
vited them to take to the woods and 
strengthen the party by their ab- 
sence. Already the President had 
purged his entourage of those ves- 
tiges of the “Ohio Gang” which he 
had inherited as a liability from 
his predecessor. Though he did not 
definitely select Charles G. Dawes 
as his running mate, he stipulated 
that the Vice-Presidential nominee 
should be of his own political hue. 

The Coolidge yoke has not been 
accepted by the Old Guard with- 
out friction. At Cleveland, when 
William M. Butler, the President’s 
political manager, ran roughshod 
over the old-line leaders, they angri- 
ly asked themselves on what food 
this man had fed, that he had waxed 
so bold. They refused to support 
Burton and Hoover, his candidates 
for Vice-President, and it looks as 
though they might contest his con- 
trol of the campaign. 

Convinced that the nation is tired 
of ambiguities, compromises and 
shams, the President has appealed 
to the country practically over the 
head of his disgruntled party ma- 
chine to re-elect him on a straight 
program of honesty, efficiency and 
economy. At home he stands for 
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tax reform; in our foreign relations 
he favors affiliation with the World 
Court. He has let it be known that 
his campaign methods are to reflect 
the spiritual regeneration that has 
taken place in his party. Wealthy 
manufacturers are not to be milked 
for huge contributions to the party 
war chest. The President will not 
swing round the country in hectic 
speaking tours, and he will studi- 
ously refrain from identifying his 
own fortunes with those of the Re- 
publican Congressmen who defeated 
his program in the last session. 

If the Republican party can be 
led to victory, Coolidge will do it; 
but in the confused eddies and cross- 
currents of the present situation 
no one ventures to predict that he 
has very much more than an even 
chance to come out on top in No- 
vember. His party is threatened 
with a secession in the Bad Lands 
of the Northwest. Farmers every- 
where are against the President 
who, although son of the Vermont 
sod, has done little or nothing 
for them. Postal employees (and 
in doubtful States they will be an 
influence) are bitter because he ve- 
toed their salary increase. Veterans 
owe him no love for his efforts to 
kill their bonus. In Indiana his 
party is tied up with the Ku Klux 
Klan, and the Negro vote of that 
State may furnish the needed mar- 
gin to throw it into the hands of the 
Democrats. The specter of hard 
times has cast its ominous shadow 
over the coming months, with acute 
depression in the bituminous coal 
fields and widespread unemploy- 
ment in the textile industries. 

Nor are these adverse influences 
all. How successful have been the 
President’s efforts to disassociate 
himself from his party? In Con- 
gress, it will be remembered, the 
President was flouted and his pro- 
gram defeated, not alone by the ac- 
tivities of the Radical wing of his 
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party, but by the pillars of Eastern 
conservatism. Not La Follette and 
Brookhart, but Lodge and Brande- 
gee were responsible for the worst 
rebuffs that he received. The Presi- 
dent would doubtless be delighted 
if the local Republican conventions 
would refuse to renominate the 
Congressmen who have frustrated 
him. Whether the tide of Coolidge 
sentiment has had time to gain 
enough headway to capture the 
strongly entrenched local machines 
is yet to be seen. If not, the nation 
may in a few weeks enjoy the un- 
precedented spectacle of a party 
chief running on the same ticket 
with his acknowledged enemies. A 
Coolidge victory would bring them 
once more to the Capitol, and would 
they then be sufficiently chastened 
to line up behind the President? 
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La Follette Wades the 
Rubicon 


IME moves in a circle. Seven 
years ago Ramsay MacDonald, 
Joseph Caillaux and Robert 

M. La Follette were being popularly 
branded as pacifists and traitors. 
To-day the first of them is Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, the sec- 
ond is directing the fortunes of 
France from the side-lines, and the 
third promises to be a deciding in- 
fluence in the American Presidential 
election. 

In the words of the New York 
Evening Post, “Senator La Follette 
has at last waded knee-deep into the 
Rubicon.” Rising from his sick- 
bed, the veteran Wisconsin war- 
horse, approaching the seventieth 

year of his age, delivered 








his ultimatum a week be- 
fore Congress adjourned; 
and the party chiefs trem- 
bled. Either the old par- 
ties must purge themselves 
of their conservatism, he 
said, or he would give the 
voters an opportunity to 
look elsewhere for relief. 
For a_ generation the 
Wisconsin boss has been 
the enfant terrible of the 
Republican party, boring 
constantly from _ within. 
Now the lone wolf is on the 
point of breaking irrevo- 
cably with the pack. Every- 
one knows his platform. 
He is against the banks, 
the railroads, big business, 
prohibition and the judici- 
ary. He is for the farmer 
and the labor-union. The 
Cleveland Convention has 
refused to bargain with his 
followers; it remains to be 
seen how far the Democrats 











OF COURSE IT WILL HARDLY BE POSSIBLE TO 
SEASON IT SO THAT THEY ALL WILL LIKE IT 
—Ding in N. Y¥. Herald-Tribune. | 





will go to propitiate him. 
| As an independent Presi- 
dential candidate, La Fol- 
lette would probably carry 
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A SESSION SPUTTERS OUT 11 








Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
the Dakotas, with possib- 
ly one or two other States. 
He would probably hold 
the balance of power in 
the next Congress, and if 
he should be able to throw 
the election of the Presi- 
dent into the House of 
Representatives, he could 
deadlock the choice there. 
He would draw strength 
from the ranks of the dis- 
contented everywhere, re- 
gardless of party, and no 
political weather-man is 
wise enough to foretell 
whether his candidacy 
would eat more into the 
Republican or the Demo- 
cratic phalanxes. This 
will depend somewhat up- 
on the selection of his 
running-mate. 


oo 


What a Noisy Congress 
Did and Left Undone 


Te long session of the Sixty- 





eighth Congress opened last 

December in a deadlock and 
ended on the evening of June 7 in 
a filibuster. It was a Congress of 
great possibilities and disappoint- 
ing achievements. No session had 
ever assembled in which the nation 
had lodged clearer hopes for a 
few definite constructive measures. 
Few sessions have ever been the 
arena for noisier and more bitterly 
contested battles. And no Congress 
has ever more thoroughly succeeded 
in displeasing every one. 

It died unhonored and unmourn- 
ed, repudiated by the President and 
execrated by the press; disliked by 
the farmers because it gave them 
no helping hand and refused to 
hand over Muscle Shoals to Henry 
Ford; by the railroad brotherhoods 
because it did not abolish the Labor 











WARNING FROM THE WOODS 
—Harding in Brooklyn Lagle. 
——_— — 


Board; by business because it muti- 
lated the Mellon plan and enacted 
a bonus; and by untold millions 
because it did not act on the World 
Court proposal and gave wanton 
offense to Japan. In the words of 
a famous Frenchman, quoted in the 
New. York Times, Congress went 
out like a dirty lamp, leaving a bad 
smell. 

Taxation was the most conspicu- 
ous issue confronting the country. 
Reduction and reform were the Ad- 
ministration’s demands, but Con- 
gress scotched both. It reduced in- 
come tax rates, especially on small 
incomes, but enacted over a vigorous 
presidential veto a bonus measure 
that will cost hundreds of millions 
every year for decades. Adjourn- 
ment alone prevented the passage 
of other costly measures disap- 
proved by the Budget Director. As 
for the Mellon reforms, Congress 
refused to approve a constitutional 
amendment abolishing tax-exempt 
securities and refused to concede 
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ultimately culminate in a 
gigantic battle over the 
Supreme Court’s author- 
ity to annul the law. 
Less conspicuous but 
fundamentally more im- 
portant than the taxa- 
tion and economy issue 
has been the enactment 
of the Immigration Law 
of 1924. It marks the 
embarkment of the 
United States upon a gi- 
gantic national experi- 
ment in applied eugenics. 
Henceforth we are no 
longer a refuge for the 
oppressed and the needy; 
| we assert our right to 
admit only those whom 
we want, and the selec- 
tion is so arranged as to 
exclude in large measure 
Asiatics, Africans, Jews, 








OUR OWN DEATH-RAY EXPERT 


South Europeans and 
Roman Catholics. 





—Kirby in New York World. Only a few observers 


the wisdom of cutting surtaxes in 
half so as to make them more effi- 
cient as revenue producers. Di- 
rectly contrary to the wishes of 
President Coolidge, it increased 
estate taxes and provided for pub- 
licity of income-tax returns. As a 
reprisal for this publicity provision, 
one newspaper has suggested that 
the press make a point of publish- 
ing hereafter the income-tax data 
of every Congressman and Senator 
who voted for it. 

With its passage the bonus has 
at least temporarily ceased to be an 
issue. Denounced as a “gold brick” 
and as a “politician’s trick to buy 
votes with the voters’ money,” it is 
being attacked now in the courts as 
unconstitutional, on the ground that 
the Constitution does not grant to 
Congress the power to levy taxes 
for unjustifiable expenditures. This 
suit may delay payments and, if 
the suit meet with success, may 


— have so far grasped the 
full meaning of the new 
immigration bill. For seventy-five 
years historians and_ journalists 
have spoken contemptuously of the 
principles of the Know-Nothing 
party which in the 50’s of the last 
century demanded stringent exclu- 
sion of foreigners. To-day the Im- 
migration Act has placed the stamp 
of vindication upon their principles. 
Before the Great War we were ad- 
mitting up to a million foreigners 
indiscriminately every year. Since 
the war we have been admitting 
about 350,000, of whom 77,342 have 
come from the British Isles. After 
1927, under the new law, we shall 
cut down the annual quota admis- 
sions to 150,000, but the allotment 
to Great Britain will be raised to 
almost two-thirds of this figure. 
Critics are not wanting who declare 
that this law means ultimately the 
decline of Roman Catholic and Jew- 
ish aspirations, as religious and 
racial bodies, in the New World. 
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Another Constitutional 
Amendment in Sight 


F all the proposals to alter the 
Federal Constitution which 


were before the recent ses- 
sion of Congress, only one ran the 
gantlet of both Houses and was sent 
forth to meet its fate at the hands 
of the State legislatures. This one, 
which may become the Twentieth 
Amendment, would give to Congress 
the right to regulate or prohibit the 


labor of children up to the age of | 


eighteen. 

Organized opposition to the child 
labor amendment has been weak, 
and confined chiefly to theorists 
who oppose any extension of Fed- 
eral authority encroaching on the 
States. Everyone is repelled by the 
industrial exploitation of children 
and is therefore prepared to sympa- 
thize with any measure professing 
to end it. This favorable bias 
renders it all the more important, 











NEW WRINKLES 
—Page in Louisville Cowrier-Journal. 














STRIKING AT CHILD LABOR 
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—Williams in New York American. 
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in view of the seriousness attending 
any alteration in the fundamental 
law of the country, that intelligent 
and disinterested arguments against 
the proposal should be adequately 
presented. 

The Boston Transcript, while con- 
demning the exploitation of child 
labor, warns against introducing 
into the Federal Constitution a 
clause inspired merely by emotional 
sentiment. It discounts the heavy 
vote in the House on the ground that 
“much pressure was brought to bear 
on Congressmen by those more 
affected by emotion than by con- 
siderations of constitutional policy,” 
and urges that the vital distinction 
between organic law and subjects 
suitable for statutory attention be 
preserved. The Transcript asks 
whether, if this amendment be 
adopted, a host of other proposals 
will not be offered, until the Con- 
stitution will become “shingled and 
trimmed and plastered with each 
succeeding blast of sentiment and 
emotion that, however sincere and 
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THE RACE WITH THE STORK 
—Ding in Atlanta Constitution. 











however ¢reditable, none the less are 
emotion and sentiment, and there- 


fore volatile and changeable.” —~ 


To the extent that the exploita- 
tion ofvchild labor is confined to sec- 
tions of the country with a dulled 
social conscience, it is open to ques- 
tion whether any Federal act would 
be effective in stamping out the evil. 
It is the view of the New York 
Journal of Commerce that the 
amendment would “arouse hostility 
or create indifferenceinsections that 
were gradually coming to recognize 
and to seek a remedy for those evils 
of child labor which still persist,” 
and in regions where local senti- 
ment is hostile this newspaper be- 
lieves that enforcement would be as 
difficult as with the Volstead act.__, 

There can be no objection to a 
Federal child labor law which 
merely brings harmony out of con- 
flicting State legislation. But we 
must be on our guard against re- 
formers who turn to Congress for 
help because they have not enough 
patience and perseverance to edu- 
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cate the public conscience where it 
is backward. Congressional action 
in such a case is an ineffective short 
cut to reform, promoting lawless- 
ness rather than social improve- 
ment. 


od 


zai The State, The Church 


and The Navy 


CCORDING to Secretary Wil- 
bur, the fighting strength of 


the United States Navy is be- © 


low the standard laid down at 
the Washington Conference. That 
formula was “5-5-3” ‘and to-day we 
are “5-4-3.” It is not that Great 
Britain and Japan have exceeded 
their allowance under the fTFeaty. 
No such charge is made. It.is we 
who have failed to keep pace. Vand 
the House Committee on aval 
Affairs is pressing for 8, new 
scout cruisers, 4 gunboats and the 
modernization of battleships. One 
reason for the demand is the fear 
that, in any future limitation of 
armaments, the United States will 
have nothing with which to bar- 
gain. 

In favor of such limitation, there 
is a rapidly growing opinion. The 
Methodist Episcopal Conference has 
been strongly pacifist in tone and 
has supported conscription of wealth 
in the event of a future war. And 
the Student Volunteer Christian 
Movement at Indianapolis has pur- 
sued a similar line. It is expect- 
ed that, if the Dawes Report is 
adopted, President Coolidge will call 
a further Conference after the elec- 
tion is over. 
possible that Great Britain will 
assume the lead. With Prime Min- 
ister MacDonald himself proposing 
this year to attend the League of 
Nations, the case for limitation of 
arms cannot be lightly dismissed. 
And the French elections have, of 
course, greatly strengthened the 
prospects of a constructive peace. 
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Lawlessness: The Shame 


of America 


OT Albania nor China, but the 
United States of America is 
to-day the favorite hunting 
ground of brigands. America is the 
land of Laws and Lawlessness. At 
the same time that our legislative 
factories are turning out innumer- 
able laws making us on paper the 
most perfect nation in the world, 
murderers and robbers are render- 
ing our lives and property more in- 
secure than in any other civilized 
and most uncivilized countries. 
Twice in recent weeks appalling 
criminal cases have riveted the at- 
tention of the nation. In New York 
a daughter of the slums, only 
twenty years old, defied the police 
department for weeks with her 
brazen, daylight hold-ups. As the 
elusive “Bobbed - hair 


AMERICA’S CRIME RECORD 15 


their own parents. The families of 
both murderers are reputed to be im- 
mensely wealthy; both ofthe youths 
had had every opportunity to make 
the most of themselves; both had 
completed college with precocious 
records; both gave promise of 
brilliant intellectual achievements, 
and one was an amateur ornithol- 
ogist of note. The culprits declared. 
that their motive had been the quest 
of “thrills and adventure.” 

No mere unwholesome craving 
for the lurid has inspired the uni- 
versal interest in these two cases. 
They have served as alarming re- 
minders of the moral corruption 
which is gnawing beneath the sur- 
face at the vitals of American life. 
Much has been said in recent years 
of the “lawlessness” involved in the 
breaking of the prohibition law; but 
flouting the Volstead act pales into 
a trifling misdemeanor before the 





Bandit” she was rapid- 
ly becoming a figure of 
journalistic romance, 
until one day her cap- 
ture brought to light 
her true story and dis- 
sipated all the glamor. 
From childhood she had 
been neglected by home, 
church, school and so- 
cial workers. She had 
drifted into crime be- 
cause society had never 
offered her an alterna- 
tive, and now all that 
society could do to make 
amends was to sentence 
her to Auburn prison 
forthe restof her youth. 

Less than a month 
later two Chicago boys, 
still in their nonage, 
carrying out an intri- 
cately prepared plan, 
kidnapped and murder- 
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ed the child of neigh- | 
bors who moved in the | 
same social circle as 


ADVENTURES AND THRILLS 
—Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
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THE BEST THING HE’S DONE 
—Sykes in N. Y. Evening Post. | 
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orgy of murders and felonies that 
are being constantly committed. 
Recently Secretary Hughes, in a 
tone of pessimism that assumes 
striking significance in a man of his 
position, lamented the fact that, 
though Americans engage in “the 
most unceasing political activity the 
world has ever seen,” the results 
are wholly incommensurate with the 
efforts and expenditures. 

Both the Secretary of State and 
others have called attention to the 
devastating contrast between Amer- 
ican crime records and those of 
European countries. New York has 
twelve murders for every one in 
London, a city of about the same 
size; and there are more in the 
American metropolis than in Great 
Britain and France together. And 
New York has one of the low murder 
rates for America! Rupert Hughes, 
in the Ladies’ Home Journal, de- 
clares that thefts in the United 
States last year totaled $3,000,000,- 
000. In one»period of twelve 
months, France and England to- 
gether had 216 robberies; in the 
same period New York had 1,445 
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and Chicago, 2,417. Nor can the 
United States claim Canada as a 
companion in infamy: one western 
city with less than a million inhabi- 
tants is said to have three times as 
many murders every year as all 
Canada with its nine millions. 

The youth of the offenders and 
their abnormal callousness are the 
two striking features of Ameri- 
can crimes. Three-quarters of our 
murders and felonies are committed 
by young men and women between 
the ages of 17 and 22. Not hardened 
criminals these, inured through long 
years of apprenticeship in evil 
ways, but mere striplings embark- 
ing in life. This makes their in- 
human lack of normal emotions the 
more appalling; usually they are 
totally devoid of sympathy, charity, 
pity and remorse. The world owes 
them everything and they owe it 
nothing. 

Almost all the recent discussion 
of America’s crime problem has 
been inadequate, superficial and 
contradictory. When Cecilia Cooney 
was sent to Auburn Prison, in New 
York, society was blamed for not 
having given her a chance in life; 
a few weeks later society was being 
blamed for having given the afore- 
mentioned two Chicago youths too 
much of a chance. A giand ex- 
pert declares dogmatically that the 
trouble lies in disordered ductless 
glands, while psychologists declare 
that crime is due to pathological 
complexes. Simultaneously a dis- 
tinguished criminal reformer as- 
serts that criminals differ no whit 
from the rest of us; that they live 
according to the rules of the game, 
but that their rules happen to differ 
from ours. Churchmen complain 
that the schools are wanting in re- 
ligious and moral authority. Many 
Americans lay all at the door of 
the foreigners; though statisticians, 
on the other hand, find that Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, has the highest 
criminal record for the country, 
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and that the full-blooded native 
American is sometimes the bloodiest 
criminal. One critic blames liquor, 
and another prohibition. Sentimen- 
talists hold society, rather than in- 
dividuals, responsible; rigidarians, 
on the other hand, believe that 
the sentimental fondling of cul- 
prits is itself the prime cause of 
promiscuous lawlessness. Some ac- 
cuse the parents; others, the police; 
others, the judges and juries. One 
reformer asks for a law forbid- 
ding the sale of weapons; another 
suggests that everyone be allowed 
to carry weapons. A few years 
ago scientists were telling us that 
criminals were the victims of their 
cranial development; to-day there 
is none so benighted as to do this 
theory reverence. Educators ask 
for special appropriations to save 
us from the morons, while the news- 
papers dilate on the intellectual pre- 
cocity of the Chicago murderers. 
The truth seems to be that crime 
flourishes in America because of the 
breakdown of criminal justice and 
the breakdown of family responsi- 
bility. In the words of Secretary 
Hughes, “Criminal processes are 
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EVERYBODY’S OUT OF STEP BUT MIKE 
—Kirby in New York World. 

















COURTS AND PARENTS 























CONGRESS PREPARES TO GO HOME 


—McCutcheon in Chicago Tribune. 








too dilatory, juries are too indul- 
gent, judges are too lenient in sen- 
tences. .. . We need less of scandal 
and more of the direct, inflexible, 
swift processes of justice. The coun- 
tries with the lowest crime records 
have the best justice.” Our police 
are notoriously inefficient in appre- 
hending criminals. To remedy this 
the chief City Magistrate of New 
York urges that they be given “a 
free hand”; the New York World 
recommends that we call them off 
from “censoring plays, watching 
labor unions, issuing statements 
about Bolshevism, tasting liquor, 
and inspecting bathing suits, and 
mobilize them against criminals in- 
stead of sinners.” 

More fundamental and far more 
difficult to remedy than the bank- 
ruptcy of courts and police is the de- 
cay of family responsibility. With 
the rise of the public school parents 
have more and more abdicated their 
authority over their children, trust- 
ing external agencies to bring them 
up. The schools, with only limited 
control over the children for a few 
hours each day, have struggled in 
vain to do the impossible that is ex- 
pected of them; and education, es- 
pecially in its moral and spiritual 
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aspects, has fallen down in conse- 
quence between parents who won’t 
do their duty and schools that can’t. 
As a result, the schools ask inces- 
santly for more funds to extend their 
activities, and the parents, their off- 
spring now beyond control, ask for 
laws and more laws to save the 
younger generation from evil doing. 
This is why the nation most addicted 
to legislative panaceas finds itself 
to-day with a government incapable 
of performing efficiently its ele- 
mentary duty to protect life and 
property. 
oo 


Radical Rule or Ruin 


for France 
W res the New York Evening 


Post under its new man- 
agement has called “a Black 
Sunday for France’—that Sunday 
when Poincaré lost at the polls, has 
been followed by a constitutional 
crisis, unprecedented since the for- 
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PULLED DOWN! 
—Williams in New York American. 
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mation of the Republic. Everything 
meant by French imperialism, by 
the occupation of the Ruhr, by 
the military conception of security 
against Germany, is at stake and 
President Millerand has gone down, 
fighting with his back to the walls 
of the Elysée for his policy and 
himself. Elected in 1920, his term 
of office had three years to run, 
and as President he was supposed 
to be above party. In the recent 
elections, however, he threw his hat 
into the ring, staked his entire in- 
fluence on Poincaré and lost. The 
Liberal-Socialists, therefore, insist- 
ed that he resign, following the brief 
but spirited life of the Francois- 
Marsal Cabinet. And Edouard Her- 
riot refused to take office unless the 
President accepted the inevitable, 
while the French Parliament was 
preparing to stop supplies. 
President Millerand hoped to split 
the parties of the “Left,” but he 
did not succeed in finding a Prime 
Minister belonging to those groups. 
He then asked Frederic Francois 
Marsal, who was Poincaré’s Finance 
Minister, to form a “twenty-four- 
hour cabinet” and carry his message 
to the legislature. The Communists 
accused Millerand of meditating a 
coup d’état which would be assisted 
by Generals Mangin, Lyautey and 
others. ° Among constitutional lead- 
ers in France, Millerand proved to 
have few supporters in his extrem- 
ity of defiance. His overthrow is 
not to be taken as a sign that the 
Left is excitable and unstable. The 
New York World foresees in France 
a determination to return to repub- 
lican traditions at home and toward 
a policy of reconciliation abroad. 
With Millerand in office a sttlement 
based upon the Dawes report might 
be kept in the letter but it would be 
killed in the spirit. For “M. Mille- 
rand, though a good enough patriot 
when France was under attack, is 
not a good enough European to be 
trusted in the delicate negotiations 
which Europe is soon to enter.” 
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What Ails Japan? 


T the site of the former Em- 
bassy of the United States in 
Tokio, a Japanese man has 

committed suicide by hara-kiri, as a 
protest against the new Immigra- 
tion Law. “I prefer death,” he is 
reported to have written, “rather 
than to feel resentment. After my 
death, I will ask the reconsideration 
by the people of your country (the 
United States) through Jesus Christ 
and pray for the greater happiness 
of your people. At the same time, 
I pray God for the.removal of 
the injurious anti-Japanese clause 
which has subjected the Japanese 
to great insult and hu- 
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strongly opposed to the offending 
clause which was forced upon them 
by Congress during a period when, 
with an election pending, there was 
a temptation to play politics. 

Next, the clause does not change 
the actual exclusion of Japanese. In 
1908 Japan entered into a gentle- 
men’s agreement with the United 
States whereby immigration into 
the whole of North America was 
suspended. And from Australia 


also the Japanese are excluded. The 
fact is that Japanese do not like to 
leave their country and, as resi- 
dents abroad, have not been permit- 
ted to surrender their allegiance to 
the emperor. 


Even though they 





miliation.” This was the 
final message of “a 
nameless subject of the 
Japanese empire’”—nor 


martyr by “hara-kiri” 
to the claims of patriot- 
ism. Several others 
have done the same 
deed. The Japanese 
press is vocal. The 
homes of Americans in 
Japan are under guard. 
And in the opinion of 
Nathaniel Pepper the 
good feeling, engender- 
ed by the Washington 
Conference, has been 
dissipated. In Great 
Britain, where a fur- 
ther conference on ar- 
maments is desired, 
great regret and some 
concern have been ex- 
pressed. 

About the trouble, 
then, let us get the facts 
clearly stated. First, it 
is only in a technical 
sense that the United 














States is responsible. 
Japan knows that Pres- 
ident Coolidge and Sec- 
retary Hughes are [| _ 





Mr. Lloyd George (to M. Poincaré): “This is indeed a plea- 
sure! (Aside) I shan’t propose him for the Crusoe Club.” 


THE ISLE OF EX-PREMIERS 


—London Punch. 




















THE CLOSED DOOR 
—Morris in Los Angeles Times. 











are naturalized as citizens of a for- 
eign country, they remain subjects 
of Japan. 

The statistics should also be noted. 
In 1920 the recorded number of 
Japanese resident abroad was only 
581,400. And under 15 years of 
the gentlemen’s agreement the re- 
corded number of Japanese in the 
United States only increased from 
111,636 to 120,317, or by 8,681, 
which figure includes merchants, 
professors and students, who under 
the agreement are allowed to enter 
as temporary residents. Japan had, 
moreover, so far extended the gen- 
tlemen’s agreement as to refuse 
passports to “picture brides,” ap- 
plying for the same at a date later 
than March 1, 1920. And Japan 
also applies the agreement to Ha- 
waii. 

The total increase in the recorded 
number of Japanese, here domiciled, 
has thus been no more than 550 a 
year. Under the quota inserted into 
the new Immigration Law, Japan 
would have had the right to admit 
only 146 persons in addition to the 
special classes, merchants, students, 
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etc., who are outside the quota. It 
is for the sake of this handful of 
immigrants that the Senate inserted 
the anti-Japanese clause. 

The ban applies not only to the 
Japanese, but to the peoples of In- 
dia, China, Siam and other Asiatic 
countries. To some extent this 
means that “the insult” was not di- 
rected, in set terms, to Japanese. 
But it may also enable Japan to 
come forward on behalf of Asia as 
a whole and champion the cause of 
race equality. The relations be- 
tween Japan and China have much 
improved since the evacuation of 
Shantung by the Japanese. On the 
other hand, the Chinese complain 
that Japan applies to them the same 
exclusion which the United States 
applies to Japan. And this cannot 
be denied. ; 

It is, perhaps, unfortunate that 
Ambassador Hanihara should have 
addressed to Secretary Hughes and 
that Secretary Hughes should have 
issued to the Senate and the press a 
protest in which it was stated that 
the anti-Japanese clause, if carried, 
would have “grave consequences.” 
The usual explanations have follow- 
ed this “threat.”” And Ambassador 
Hanihara has been granted leave of 
absence from Washington by his 
government. 

The so-called gentlemen’s agree- 
ment is, of course, at an end and 
Canada must therefore arrange for 
some other form of exclusion. Also, 
Japan is now free to send laborers 
into Mexico and Latin America, for 
instance Brazil. And it is not quite 
easy to see how the Monroe Doctrine 
can be used to prevent this. That Ja- 
pan is negotiating an alliance with 
France is strongly asserted. She is 
ratifying the Treaty of Lausanne 
and developing a friendship with 
Turkey; and at Pekin she is nego- 
tiating with Russia through the So- 
viet envoy, L. M. Krakhan, who is 
there on a mission to China. 

Meanwhile, the new Kato Cabi- 
net, succeeding that of Kiyoura, is 
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hailed as one of the strongest Cabi- 
nets Japan has had in recent years. 
The event means a clear swing to 
the Left. The affront by Congress, 
as Japan regards it, will help the 
militarists and tend to retard the 
steady progress of Japanese de- 
mocracy. Commercial interests in 
the United States also fear lest 
American cooperation with Japan 
in China may be retarded. Ex- 
clusion of Asiatics from the United 
States is right, but the right thing 
may be done in the wrong way. 
Unfortunately, Ambassador Cy- 
rus E. Woods, who has completely 
won the confidence and affection of 
Japan, is retiring. And the appoint- 
ment of Jacob Gould Schurman, 
United States Minister to China, is 
strongly opposed by the Japanese 
press. It is urged that his senti- 
ments are opposed to Nippon. 


odo 


Germany Still a 
Republic 


N Germany, Chancellor Marx re- 
mains at the helm. This means 
that the efforts of the Commu- 

nists on the one side and of the 
Royalists on the other, to oust him, 
have failed, and that the Republic, 
with its acceptance of the Dawes 
Report, has survived the election. 
In the Reichstag and out of it, there 
have been riots. Ludendorff, ap- 
pearing as a civilian in the German 
Parliament, was greeted with a 
breezy demonstration ; and the sing- 
ing of the Internationale by the 
Reds was drowned by the strains of 
Deutschland iiber Alles, rendered by 
the Nationalists. 

For a time, there was a talk 
of Admiral von Tirpitz becoming 
Chancellor, with the powers of 
Regent. In that event, Frederick 
William, eldest son of the Crown 
Prince and a mere boy, would have 
ascended the throne as Kaiser and 
the Republic would have come to an 


Is GERMANY ARMING? 
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end. President Ebert was, however, 
strong enough to resist this scheme. 

The most serious question now is 
the alleged arming of Germany, on 
which the Allies have made rep- 
resentations. In any general settle- 
ment, Germany will have to accept 
a renewal of the commission which 
inspects her military preparations. 


oo 


Distracted Russia 
Recalls Trotzky 


USSIA, like France, has swung 
violently to the Left, and the 
momentum is disturbing the 

balance of Europe. With the face 
of Lenin turning yellow with time 
and no longer to be exposed to the 
vulgar gaze, the Communists have 
sent for Trotzky under whose vigor- 
ous leadership they are fighting for 
their lives. And no wonder. State 
industries are running at so im- 
mense a loss that they have to 
be “concentrated,” or more simply 
closed, with the result that nearly 
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THE SORE FOOT—OTHERWISE IT 
WOULDN'T HURT 
—Orr in Chicago Tribune. 
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a million of the very industrial 
workers on whose support the So- 
viets depend are among the unem- 
ployed. 

Then there is a steady rise of the 
new bourgeoisie. Good Communist 
officials have married wives of the 
capitalist, not the Communist class, 
preferring “a lady” in the home to 
the daughter of “a worker.” Also, 
these good Communists prefer easy 
’ living with white hands to rough 
productive toil. Hence the decision 
of the Soviet Republic to empty col- 
leges and high schools of 100,000 
students, who must now “work,” 
while their places are filled by 
“workers” who must now read. Pre- 
sumably, the horny-handed students 
will in due course become tainted 
with bourgeois tendencies and the 
same situation will arise again. 

Some of the measures, now taken, 
are drastic. The Cheka, or secret 
police, have been reorganized as the 
O. G. P. U., or political department, 
and severe blows are struck at the 
emergent bourgeoisie. At Lenin- 
grad—as Petrograd is now renamed 
—forty-eight of the new-rich have 
been tried for graft and only three 
acquitted. “I cannot be impartial,” 
cried the prosecutor, “and I do not 
want to be impartial. The security 
of the Revolution demands that we 
shall pave our way to the truth with 
an axe, but in this case we must 
pave our way not through forests 
but upon live heads. We must do 
it mercilessly.” Of the prisoners, 
17 were condemned to death, 7 to 
ten years’ imprisonment and the re- 
mainder to shorter terms or to exile 
in Siberia. 

That the Czarists are again active 
cannot be denied. At the moment, 
however, they are divided in their 
allegiance between two claimants to 
the vacant throne. The most re- 
sponsible and dignified of living 
Romanoffs is the Grand Duke Nich- 
olas who commanded the Russian 
armies during the war and lives in 
Paris. His rival and cousin is the 
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Grand Duke Cyril who has had the 
curious distinction of living in exile 
during both the Czardom and the 
Soviet. The reason of this is that 
he married Queen Victoria’s grand- 
daughter, the Princess Victoria Me- 
lita, who had good reason to divorce 
her first husband. The faction of 
Nicholas is said to be active in Si- 
beria and to be financed there by 
funds which Kolchak left in a 
Shanghai bank. According to report, 
these funds amount to 10,000,000 
gold rubles, or $7,000,000. 

Amid it all, Trotzky has become 
essential. He is again reviewing the 
red army and demanding unlirnited 
supplies of poison gas. “Red chem- 
ists,” he cries, “come forward!” and 
he advocates a study of how to pro- 
mote civil war in other countries 
than his own. He describes Ram- 
say MacDonald as an “exchange 
broker’s tout.” The Communist 
press adds compliments to various 
Labor statesmen, including Arthur 
Henderson, who—as it kindly re- 
marks — dines with “the spies of 
Scotland Yard’—the headquarters 
of British detectives; and Stephen 
Walsh, Secretary of War, “who has 
decided to spend $750 on full court 
dress, embroidered with gold braid 
and ostrich plumes,” and J. H. 
Thomas, Colonial Secretary, who 
“deems himself adwelleron Olympus 
because he has traveled in the same 
train as the Duke of York.” This is 
the kind of language—also shower- 
ed, by the way, on Senator La Fol- 
lette—with which the Russians pre- 
pare public opinion in Britain to 
lend them more money. Despite 
Russian demands, strongly pressed, 
the negotiations in London, needless 
to say, have been fruitless. The 
Russian attitude is that they must 
have the loan, but that any recogni- 
tion of obligations is “Capitalism” 
and contrary to their economic 
“principles.” 

That Russia’s internal situation 
endangers peace is only too obvious. 
In Britain her propaganda has un- 
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doubtedly fomented strikes and 
assisted the Communist Party. In 
Germany, the propaganda—pressed 
against the advice of moderates like 
Radek—has led to the expulsion of 
the Trade Mission and the recall of 
the Soviet Ambassador from Berlin, 
with a strained situation. But the 
most serious danger has arisen in 
Roumania, and this danger we dis- 
cuss elsewhere editorially. 


ood 


Chaos in the Balkans 


NCE more the Balkans are 
‘@) on the boil. And the hope is 
that they will not boil over. 

The reason of the unrest is simple. 
It is the preponderance of Russia. 
The Soviet Republic is ill-organ- 
ized, but it is big; and the countries 
which lie between the Baltic and 
the Mediterranean — Poland, Rou- 


mania, Hungary and the rest—are 
small and divided. There is thus 
no balance of power and no unity 
for peace. 

Under Poincaré there was a real 
endeavor to hold all these coun- 
tries together as a cordon sanitaire 


against Russia. But the French 
elections have changed all that. And 
the stream of francs and guns may 
be dried up. Whether the French 
policy could ever have succeeded is 
a serious question. Lloyd George 
always predicted its failure. But 


while the policy lasted, it helped to | 


keep things stable. The withdrawal 
of French influence might open the 
floodgates of chaos. 

Russia has a grievance. She 
claims Bessarabia, which province 
is held by Roumania. Over Bes- 
sarabia there have been negotia- 
tions, which, however, failed of re- 
sult. Poland is concerned because 
she, like Roumania, holds territory 
of which Russia demands the resti- 
tution. Incidentally, the situation is 
a complete vindication of President 
Wilson’s view that the Allies would 
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make a mistake if they tried to cut 
up the skin of the Russian Bear, 
merely because the Russian Bear 
happens at the moment to be Bol- 
shevist. 

Under the strain there is not 
much left of the Little Entente 
between Poland, Czecho - Slovakia 
and Roumania. Neither Poland nor 
Czecho-Slovakia is ready to support 
Roumania, if she fights Russia for 
the sake of Bessarabia. Hence the 
hurried tour of Dr. Benes, the able 
Foreign Minister of Czecho-Slova- 
kia, who is to visit this year’s con- 
ference at Williamstown, Massachu- 
setts, and afterwards to preside 
over the League of Nations at Ge- 
neva. He has been very busy re- 
cently in the Balkans. 

Roumania is alarmed. Prime 
Minister Bratiano is credited with 
wanting to retain Bessarabia, even 
at the risk of war. And he is also 
supposed to believe that war cannot 
be avoided. Hence the Roumanian 
“maneuvers” this year are on a 
colossal scale. And Bessarabia is 
virtually in a state of war. Also, 
Roumania has approached her tra- 
ditional enemy, Hungary, and has 
discussed the restoration of areas 
in Transylvania as the price of Hun- 
garian neutrality. But the grim 
prospect of so unequal a struggle 
with the Red Army of Russia has 
caused internal trouble within Rou- 
mania herself. It is stated that 
General Avarescu is leading an 
army of 50,000 peasants, with rifles 
and machine guns supplied by Rus- 
sia, with which force he intends to 
play the Mussolini and seize Bucha- 
rest, so ousting the Bratiano gov- 
ernment. This would mean that 
Roumania, instead of fighting Rus- 
sia over Bessarabia, would become 
virtually a vassal of the Soviet 
Republic—certainly an ally. Under 
the circumstances, it is, perhaps, no 
wonder that the King and Queen of 
Roumania have prolonged their stay 
in West Europe, at a safe distance 
from developments so interesting. 
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Listening In 
A Broadcast of Significant Sayings 


VERYTHING in life should be taken 

earnestly, but nothing should be taken 
tragically—Edouard Herriot, statesman 
of the hour in France, expressing his phi- 
losophy of life. 


U NLIKE wars, an earthquake destroys 

indiscriminately; instead of selecting 
the young and vigorous for destruction, 
they are more likely to escape. In natu- 
ral calamities there is a survival of the 
fittest; in war there is destruction of the 


first. America can no longer hold out her 
strong hands and help all who need 
help, for she herself needs help.—Samuel 
Strauss, editor of and sole contributor to 
The Villager. 


ELIGION is coming into its own again 
through those who discarded it, not 
through those who learned it at their 
mothers’ knees. All mothers should pray 
that their children may be atheists at the 
age of 17. If as children they say the par- 


fittest. Further- 
more, wars evoke 
the worst that is 
in us—hate, fear 
and jealousy. But 
the cataclysms of 
nature evoke 
sympathy and the 
longing to help, 
which are all to 
the good, and they 
make us fall back 
on our trust in the 
wisdom and benefi- 
cence of Higher 
Powers. — Sir Oli- 
ver Lodge, Scientist 
and Spiritualist. 


ROM the time 





HERE is no absolute and complete 
sovereignty for a State, nor abso- 

lute and complete freedom for an indi- 
vidual. Just as all government is 
founded on the renunciation of indi- 
vidual rights, and just as our Union is 
founded on the renunciation of State 
rights once inherent in the sovereign 
Thirteen Colonies, so also in our inter- 
national relations, if we are to receive 
anything we must surrender some- 
thing. We cannot long deceive our- 
selves by taking an ambiguous or 
doubtful attitude. We must meet the 
world and its burdens and overcome 
them, or they will meet and overcome 
us.—Calvin Coolidge, in his Memorial 
Day address, urging whole-hearted 
American participation in the World 


son is a fraud and 
the church a hum- 
bug, then they are 
on the way to be- 
coming good Chris- 
tians. — Bernard 
Shaw, intellectual 
gadfly of the An- 
glo-Saxon world. 


N O greater fic- 

tion exists 
than the wide- 
spread bromide 
that America is a 
land of mental uni- 
formity and highly 
standardized feel- 
ings. The truth is 


when man be- Court. 


gan to make tools 





that every little 
section is living in 
its own world of 








and improve his 
environment, his intrinsic progress has 
ceased. He has become a parasite of his 
own machines, and would starve if he were 
deprived of them.—Dean Inge, England’s 
churchman-philosopher, in discussing “How 
Civilizations Die.” 


THE old faith was that America would 
mould the immigrant. The new fear 
is that the immigrant will mould America. 
The old belief was that America would 
not be America unless it offered asylum 
to the world’s downtrodden. The new be- 
lief is that America cannot stay America 
and at the same time receive all the bur- 
dened of the Old World without regard 
to their outlook. 
We now .confess that America may no 
longer consult the needs of the persecuted 
and the heavy-laden; her own needs come 


thought concerning 
candidates, social and political issues, and 
religion. Only a transcendent genius can 
reach the top of popularity in one part of 
the couritry without falling to the bottom 
of popularity elsewhere. Presidents who 
are not transcendent geniuses, therefore, 
walk cautiously in the middle of the road; 
and variety of views in the country pro- 
duces mediocrity of views in the White 
House.—William Hard, veteran journalist 
and Washington correspondent. 


SOME day a superman will understand 


women. He will set down diagram- 
matically everything he knows that all 
males may read as they run. Then ro- 
mance will depart from the earth, poets 
will have nothing to sing about, and the 
world will be an awful place for old- 
fashioned men who were willing to be 
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charmed by women without analyzing the 
whys and wherefores.—Cosmo Hamilton, 
novelist and playwright. 


REPUBLICAN iis a _ person who 

thinks a Democratic Administration 
is bad for business; a Democrat is a per- 
son who thinks a Republican Administra- 
tion is bad for business; both are right. 
—Prize winning definition in a competition 
held by the Baltimore Sun. 


EAS and oceans do not separate 
peoples; they unite them. To under- 
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not see or hear straight, make an accu- 
rate record of what they have just seen or 
heard, remember exactly for an hour what 
they suppose themselves to have seen or 
heard, or draw the just, limited inference 
from premises—true or false—which they 
accept. — President Emeritus Charles W. 
Eliot of Harvard, writing to advocate ed- 
ucation of the senses and reasoning power. 


RF QUALITY is one of the pernicious 
delusions of the modern world. It is 
the basis of our political system, which 
by giving everybody a vote results in the 


stand history, study 
maps of seas with 
the lands which lie 
around them, not 
maps of the land. 
The history of the 
river civilizations 
of Egypt, Babylon, 
India and China is 
the same; they be- 
came ultraconser- 
vative and _ stag- 
nant, and then 
died. It is the sea- 
coast civilizations 
that persevere and 
expand. Classic 
Greece was not the 
modern country of 
Greece, but the 
eastern Mediter- 
ranean Sea with 
the lands around 
it. Rome was the 
capital of the Med- 
iterranean, and on 
the shores of the 





HE world is experiencing to-day an 
extraordinary uprush of supersti- 
tion. Like our primitive ancestors, we 
have our medicine men and our magi- 
cians; and we are eager to believe in 
effects without examining causes, and 
in achievements without inspecting the 
mechanisms to attain them. The sub- 
way newsstands are littered with a 
bastard crew of magazines ballyhooing 
short-cuts to brain-power, will-power, 
thought-power, or personality-plus. A 
provincial French apothecary sweeps 
to fame by telling the lame and the halt 
to mumble a specific incantation and 
be cured. Masses of credulous people 
look to glandular treatments and to 
psychoanalysis as our forbears did to 
the rituals and spells of their witch- 
doctors. Like tribes of savages, tor- 
mented by drought or deluge, famine 
or pestilence, we turn anywhere and 
everywhere to be rescued. Pseudo- 
scientific jargon is the descendant of 
priestly patter, and we prefer its glitter 
to the toilsome unadorned methods of 
genuine science and pure reason.— 
Irwin Edman, Assistant Professor of 


paralysis of gov- 
ernment. It is seen 
all over Europe in 
the theory that 
sovereignty resides 
in the _ people, 
which is leading to 
chaos. It is seen 
in the trade-union 
system, which for- 
bids a man to rise 
above his fellows. 
Equality has be- 
come a patent de- 
vice for degrading 
and _tyrannizing 
over humanity. — 
The Duke of North- 
umberland, ab- 
sentee landlord of 
vast English es- 
tates and inherited 
coal mines, regarded 
by liberals and la- 
borites as the incar- 
nation of toryism. 


North Sea grew up 
the culture of 





Philosophy at Columbia University. 


SALUTE this 
great victory. 








northern Europe. 
To-day the Atlantic has become an inland 
sea. 

Before America lies a great choice. 
Are we to live to ourselves, like the 
Egyptians and the Chinese, in the water- 
shed of the Mississippi, concerned with 
nothing beyond our borders? Are we to 
become self-centered and stagnant? Or 
are we to accept and play our réle in the 
Commonwealth of the Atlantic?—Ramsay 
Traquair, essayist. 


M°st Americans, educated or unedu- 

cated, rich or poor, young or old, ex- 
cept the men trained for the medical, the 
artistic or the scientific professions, can- 


France has just 
manifested her will for peace. I have 
often said I do not believe war is an 
eternal human necessity. I foresee a fu- 
ture of peace and concord among peoples 
of equal culture. Let us prepare for this 
longed-for peace. If one wishes for peace 
one must prepare for peace. Such is our 
desire, such our care, and such ought to 
be our work. Isn’t it a task worthy of the 
greatest souls and the proudest courages? 
Rome of the Caesars attempted it when 
she was queen of the universe. May Eu- 
rope of to-day accomplish it!—Anatole 
France, Dean of Europe’s men of letters 
and generally a skeptic, hailing the defeat 
of Poincaré in the recent French elections. 
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Pat Harrison 
Picked to Sound the Democratic Key-note 


the Spanish-American War was 

progressing in an amateurish but 
not unsatisfactory manner, the small 
town of Crystal Springs, Mississippi, 
was awakened from its lethargy each 
day by a series of reverberating and 
bloodcurdling yells. They were so fear- 
some that the hound dogs of the com- 
munity sprang from their slumbers 
and hurried suspiciously to sheltered 
seclusion beneath convenient porches. 
The yells, however, were an old story 
to the natives of Crystal Springs, who 
were well aware that the racket sig- 
nified that the daily shipment of Mem- 
phis Appeal-Avalanches had arrived in 
the hands of Pat Harrison, news agent; 
and that Pat, in order to sell his papers, 
was killing Spaniards vocally. 

The number of Spaniards Pat Harri- 
son killed vocally during the Spanish- 
American fracas is not recorded; but 
if old residents of Crystal Springs are 
to be believed, he annihilated the Span- 
ish forces in Cuba at least twice a 
week, and won minor military and naval 
engagements on the other five days. 
According to a Saturday Evening Post 
biographer, whenever Pat, on tearing 
off the wrappings from his shipment 
of Appeal - Avalanches, saw that the 
front page was decorated with a rich, 
black, seven-column head, he made no 
effort to read farther; but instantly 
“lifted up his rich Southern voice and 
bawled that the Spaniards were anny- 
highlated; whereupon horses shied 
violently, the little birds in the tree- 
tops ceased their twittering, and all 
the mules within earshot revolved their 
ears nervously and burst into answer- 
ing brays.” Incidentally, it is remarked, 
the news agent whom Mississippi was 
in time to send to the United States 
Senate and who, on June twenty-fourth, 
1924, in Madison Square Garden, as 
temporary chairman of the Democratic 
National Convention, was to make the 


G ‘the twenty-five years ago, when 


key-note speech, always sold his papers. 

His pronunciation is said to have im- 
proved in the quarter-century interval, 
but his technic still retains points of 
strong resemblance to that which he 
employed as news vendor in Crystal 
Springs. He is the official sniper and 
sharpshooter of the Democratic side of 
the Senate and is “constantly rising to 
his feet behind the desk that once be- 
longed to Jefferson Davis and planting 
a poisoned dart or a red-hot bullet in 
the person of a Republican Senator, or 
thrusting a keen harpoon into the Re- 
publican Party, or casting a wreath of 
poison ivy upon the brows of President 
Coolidge and his associates in the Ad- 
ministration.” 

The Republican Party is eternally 
filling the Senator from Mississippi 
with amazement. Figures do not ham- 
per him greatly, according to his op- 
ponents, any more than they did in 
the old Crystal Springs days when he 
was vocally annihilating the Spanish 
army and armada on Tuesdays and 
Fridays. And yet, it is admitted, Sena- 
tor Harrison enjoys a noteworthy pecu- 
liarity in the fact that he is never half 
so bad as he seems to be. To read his 
speeches in the Congressional Record, 
one might think him to be a political 
cutthroat of the most pronounced sort. 
Republicans who read his attacks on 
the Republican Party on the morning 
after they are made are usually eager 
to pick up some blunt instrument like 
a table leg or an andiron and batter 
Harrison to pieces. But while the at- 
tacks were actually being made, Repub- 
lican Senators were probably sitting 
comfortably in their chairs on the 
Senate floor and listening to his mellow 
accents and tastefully embroidered met- 
aphors with equanimity if not with 
actual pleasure. Occasionally, after 
Senator Harrison has kept pushing his 
finger against a raw Republican nerve 
for days at a time, two or three Re- 
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publican Senators may emit a few 
angry screams; but five minutes later 
they may be found seated on the same 
couch with Pat Harrison in the cloak- 
room and bellowing amicably at the 
story about the two Irishmen named 
Pat and Mike. Never a week passes 
that Senator Harrison doesn’t take a 
long running jump at the Republican 
Party and dance gayly up and down on 
its back; and yet he is reckoned to be 
as popular with Republican Senators 
as any Republican. 

Apropos of his abbreviated forename, 
the Congressional Directory, for which 
Senators and Representatives write 
their own biographies, states simply: 
“Pat Harrison, Democrat, of Gulfport, 
Miss., was born at Crystal Springs, 
Miss., August 29, 1881.” Not Patricius 
nor Patrick nor Pat-with-period to de- 
note a contraction, but just plain Pat. 
It were therefore discourteous to ad- 
dress him as Patrick when he insists 
on being and standing Pat. It would 
also be erroneous, for careful research 
has revealed to the Post biographer 
that he was christened Byron Pattan 
Harrison. 

Reverting to his popularity in both 
sides of Congress, we read that, despite 
his habit of pouncing on each weak- 
ness of the Republican Administration 
and Party and dragging it out into the 
open with a glad shout of triumph, of 
holding it up to the startled eyes of 
the country, of placing it on a marble 
slab in the Democratic morgue and 
allowing the water to trickle over it, 
of then burying it and digging it up 
again several times in the course of 
a few days, through it all he retains 
the affection and esteem of the Repub- 
licans, to say nothing of the interested 
attention of the press gallery, . which 
usually devotes about as much notice 
to senatorial demagoguery and hot air 
as to the economic theories of the wait- 
ers in the Senate restaurant. 

Occasionally a Republican Senator 
essays to heckle Senator Harrison when 
he is engaged in his guerrilla warfare, 
but in such cases the Republican Sena- 
tor usually limps out of the Senate ca- 
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ressing a number of painful mental 
abrasions. This is due to the fact that 
Harrison underwent a course of training 
that equipped him to view any and all 
varieties of hecklers with complete indif- 
ference, nonchalance and insouciance, if 
not sovereign contempt. Being tall and 
rangy as a lad, he early developed a 
penchant for pitching baseball during 
the long Mississippi springs. The Crys- 
tal Springs high school worked him 
on the mound long and frequently, fol- 
lowing which the University of Mis- 
sissippi found him useful in “burning 
them across the pan.” At the latter 
institution his fame as a hurler spread 
abroad, with the result that the Uni- 
versity of Louisiana felt the urge to 
obtain his services. Realizing, doubt- 
less, the value of a varied education, 
Pat Harrison deserted the University 
of Mississippi for the University of 
Louisiana, from which in due time he 
graduated with his fraternity pin, his 
pet glove with a hole in the palm, and 
an extra suit of clothes. Soon, we are 
told, he received an offer to pitch for 
the semi-professional baseball team of 
Pickens, Mississippi—an offer that he 
accepted with alacrity. 

Everyone, of course, has heard a 
great deal about Southern chivalry, 
courtesy, hospitality and what not, and 
these things doubtless exist in great 
quantities throughout the South, as ad- 
vertised. They do not exist to any 
marked extent, however, for a Southern 
semi - professional baseball team en- 
gaged in playing a close game away 
from home. The visiting umpire, in 
such cases, is occasionally offered a coat 
of tar and feathers as a delicate bit of 
Southern hospitality; while the visiting 
pitcher is sometimes the recipient of 
chivalrous and courteous sallies that 
make the witch’s curse sound like a 
passage from the Psalms. 

Consequently a remark that another 
United States Senator might consider 
rather tart is reported to have about as 
much effect on this Democratic key- 
noter as would the warblings of a wood 
peewee. Pat Harrison remains imper- 
vious to opposition diatribes. 
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He taught a country school, studied 
law and was admitted to the bar, was 
elected district attorney of his district, 
and was sent to the House of Repre- 
sentatives at the age of twenty-nine. 
In 1918 he ran against the supposedly 
invincible Senator James K. Vardaman, 
who was one of the coterie to whom 
President Wilson referred as the little 
group of willful men in the United States 
Senate; and in a campaign that scorch- 
ed the leaves on the trees and caused 
the rivers of Mississippi to smoke and 
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steam, Pat Harrison was handily elected 
to the Senate at the age of thirty-seven. 

It was Senator Harrison who forced 
a 3 per cent. immigration law on the 
Senate some time ago, when the Senate 
Immigration Committee wanted a 5 per 
cent. law; and when the 3 per cent. law 
was supplanted by a better law the 
Senator from Mississippi was foremost 
among those who put it across. His 
record is one that any native American 
should be proud to have carved on the 
trunk of his family tree. 





Edouard fiewsire 


Victor Over Poincare and Prospective Ruler of France 


Edouard Herriot who to-day is 

prospective ruler of France— 
Herriot the Radical and Pacifist, al- 
most the Defeatist. It is not a change; 
it is a revolution, and the whole world 
feels the difference. 


Pesoura is defeated and it is 


Physically, Herriot is the very em- 


bodiment of French vigor. In weight, 
he is a two-hundred pounder. He is 
messive in build, thick of neck, keen of 
eye, and his hair has a virile bristle. 
Herriot is incarnate energy. He is 
capable, reliant, sure of himself and his 
cause, the brotherhood of man. 

For a career, he has had a hard fight. 
Born in 1872, his father being an im- 
pecunious officer in an armory, young 
Herriot was early left an orphan, and 
it was with a scholarship that, at the 
age of 15 years, he entered the College 
of Sainte-Barbe in Paris. His aunt 
was cook for Maurice Barrés; and it 
was with her employer’s frayed over- 
coat and 50 francs that Herriot started 
life in Lyons. There he won his doc- 
tor’s degree by an essay on that famous 
beauty, Madame de Récamier, and he 
also wrote on Madame de Staél. As 
professor of rhetoric, he became a 
graceful orator and he had the good 
fortune to marry a lady with money. 
At the age of 33 years, he became the 
youngest of mayors for the city of 
Lyons, to which office he was elected 


no fewer than twelve times. When 39 
years old, he was the youngest Senator, 
and in 1919 he only quitted this safe 
seat and entered the more turbulent 
House of Representatives because it 
was there, so he thought, that there 
would be “action” against Poincaré. As 
Deputy from Lyons, he boldly confront- 
ed the militarists, and the duel of duels 
began. Already, Herriot had won a 
national reputation, for, in the cabinet 
of M. Briand, he had served three years 
as Minister of Public Works and had 
been compared to Herbert Hoover. 

He is indeed a veritable glutton for 
work. And on art he is as high an au- 
thority as he is on politics. Since he 
visited the United States in 1923, Her- 
riot ought to be better known here than 
he is. He was considered to be out of 
the limelight and, while he addressed 
the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, 
his presence otherwise attracted little 
notice. 

Edouard Herriot is simply a second 
Ramsay MacDonald. His emergence 
means that France like England has 
swung at last to the Left and that at 
last the war is over. To Poincaré, to 
Clemenceau, to Tardieu, to Foch and, 
last but not least, to President Mille- 
rand, the Armistice was a mere truce 
between the Last War and the Next 
War; Germany is the perpetual foe to be 
crushed; and France must fight to live 
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and live to fight. That also was the 
philosophy of the kept press in Paris. 
But Paris is not France and the real 
France has now spoken. It is the 
France of the small city, the France 
that tills the soil, the France that sent 
two Napoleons about their business—it 
is this France which has produced 
Herriot. Paris, with her flamboyant 
chauvinism, her decadent royalism, her 
corrupt finance, her greedy industrial- 
ists, has been overruled by the solid 
sincerities of the countryside, by the 
peasants whom Millet painted, dwelling 
slowly and surely amid that sunshine 
which Corot, as an artist, watched 
through the foliage of trees. The in- 
sanity of the boulevards has been re- 
strained by the wholesome veto of the 
village and vineyard. 

Is there good faith among men or is 
there to be only force? That has been the 
issue between Herriot and Poincaré. In 
discussing matters with England, Poin- 
caré has used aeroplanes as arguments, 
but Herriot denounces “the stupid and 
almost criminal misunderstandings that 
are separating us from Britain.” For 
the collection of reparations from Ger- 
many, Poincaré occupied the Ruhr and 
ignored the League of Nations. But 
Herriot hopes to evacuate the Ruhr and 
believes that the League of Nations 
should include Germany. In order to 
maintain a balance of power in Europe, 
Poincaré built up precarious alliances 
with Poland and the Little Entente in 
eastern Europe. But Herriot prefers 
to recognize Russia, to conciliate Ger- 
many and so to safeguard France by 
uniting the Old World in one bond of 
brotherhood. He wishes to reduce the 
term of military service from 18 to 9 
months and the size of the army from 
680,000 to 400,000 men. And by re- 
ducing expenditure, he thinks he can 
help to balance the budget and save 
the franc. He is even a Free-trader and, 
as Mayor of Lyons, he abolished the 
octroi duties on all goods entering that 
city. For the average Frenchman who 
loathes taxes and hates conscription, 
Edouard Herriot is the apostle of 
emancipation from a hideous night- 
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mare. The people he wants to tax are 
the munition profiteers for whom Poin- 
caré, whether in or out of office, was 
either corporation lawyer or sympa- 
thetic statesman. 

Not that Herriot is a mere idealist. 
On the contrary, “I am a Frenchman 
first,” says he. Over Russia, so he de- 
clares, ‘“‘we cannot be taken for simple- 
tens,” and he does not forget that small 
French investors still cling to the 
slender hope of receiving something on 
their Russian bonds. But he has him- 
self visited Russia. He draws a clear 
distinction between the Russian gov- 
ernment and the Russian people. As a 
country, he considers that Russia is 
“clearly entitled to a place in the sun 
of equal treatment among nations.” 
And as for Bolshevist propaganda, he 
is merely nonchalant and says, “It is 
stupid and does not impress me.” He 
is not a Socialist. He is not what, in 
the United States, is meant by a Radi- 
cal. He is an internationalist who be- 
lieves in friendship between nations. 
Others have acted as if the interests of 
France must arouse the enmity of her 
neighbors. Herriot is convinced that 
the true interests of France are identi- 
cal with the true interests of mankind. 

He has serious difficulties to face. It 
was no friendship for Germany that 
turned out Poincaré. It was the rise in 
taxes .and the fall in francs. Herriot 
knows that France will not permit him 
or anyone to compromise either over 
her security or over substantial pay- 
ments by Berlin. Hitherto, the issue 
has been simply Germany. Henceforth, 
Germany may recede into the back- 
ground. Paris loves the personal in 
politics, and the question now is whether 
Caillaux, once pronounced a traitor and 
a defeatist, will be pardoned and rein- 
stated as a citizen. It is the Dreyfus 
case over again. Nor was Caillaux the 
only public man thus condemned. A 
general amnesty is now on the national 
program. Again, there are the closer re- 
lations between France and the Vatican 
which have never been approved by the 
Socialists anc Radicals. Here also is 
political dynamite. 
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Mrs. Calvin Coolidge 


The First Lady of the Land as a White House Hostess 


RINCESS CANTACUZENE, 
Pp granddaughter of President Grant 

and herself literally in, if not to, 
the White House born, has been visit- 
ing President and Mrs. Coolidge and 
forming some illuminating impressions 
of the Chief Executive and the First 
Lady of the Land in their home life. 
In the Ladies Home Journal the Prin- 
cess recounts her arrival at the Exec- 
utive Mansion and of the manner in 


which she was received by Mrs. Coo- 
lidge who “came forward with the lithe, 
rapid grace which is one of her marked 
traits. She gives the observer a feel- 
ing of certainty when she moves, as 
much so as does a bird’s sure flight. 
I feel sure she has never upset any- 
thing. A smile lies deep in her eyes, 
as well as on her lips; and she has an 
impulsive way of greeting the new- 
comer, that goes to the heart. No won- 

der she wins friends on 





© Howard Chandler Christy 


every side, and holds them. 
She wore a black gown, that 
first morning, of some soft 
material, with sleeves which 
floated, and her wavy dark 
hair was most becomingly 
and simply done high on her 
small head. After my ex- 


cuses for being so late were 


made, and after some mutual 
inquiries as to each other’s 
health, Mrs. Coolidge asked 
if I would care to go with 
the President and herself to 
church. Or would you rather 
rest? We want you to be 
comfortable and to feel per- 
fectly independent to do 
what you please.” 

During her stay- at the 
White House Princess Can- 
tacuzéne learned from her 
hostess that the President 
cared for no form of exer- 
cise or sport so much as 
walking, “since it required 
no time for dressing in spe- 
cial costumes or for getting 
to and from the spot where 
he exercised.” She said that 
the President worked hard; 
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AS AN ARTIST SEES THE MISTRESS OF THE 


This portrait of Mrs. Coolidge was being painted by 
Howard Chandler Christy while Princess Cantacuzéne 
was a guest at the Executive Mansion. 


but that he liked work; and 
that he kept extremely well 
and had actually gained in 
weight since assuming office. 
Sunday afternoons, Mrs. 
Coolidge said, was the one 
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time when the President really rested 
—that he generally did some reading; 
sometimes enjoyed a nap, while she 
spent part of the afternoon with him, 
and frequently went for a quiet walk 
on Sundays. 

Dinner is served in the White House 
promptly at seven in the evening, and 
one attended by the Princess is thus 
briefly reported: 


“The President preceded Mrs. Coolidge 
into the reception room; I followed a step 
behind her, and as she said good evening 
she introduced me informally to those of 
her guests I had not met before. It was 
a very little group. Senator Brandegee, 
who took me out to dinner, sat on Mrs. 
Coolidge’s right; there were also Senator 
and Mrs. Borah and ex-Senator and Mrs. 
Pomerene, who with Mr. and Mrs. Strawn, 
of Chicago, completed the party. Mr. 
Borah was placed at the left of Mrs. Coo- 
lidge, while the President had Mrs. Borah 
and Mrs. Pomerene on either side of him. 
Mr. Strawn was next to me. It was a 
small table, so the talk was general and 
was led with adroitness by our hostess. 
The President was silent, but not at all 
forbidding, and he laughed very gayly at 
various stories or jokes. Mrs. Borah told 
some particularly witty anecdotes. 

“The delightful evening ended by nine- 
thirty, when Mrs. Borah made a move just 
as the lady of most rank would in any pri- 
vate house. The President retired to his 
room as his last guest departed, while Mrs. 
Coolidge lingered to ask: Would I have 
breakfast in my room at nine o’clock or 
later? and was I comfortable, or was there 
anything I lacked? She seems a-most 
thoughtful hostess, and she came with me 
to my room, chatting gayly. ‘One great 
pleasure in living in the White House is 
that there is well organized machinery for 
making one’s guests comfortable. The 
household is very good, and all its mem- 
bers are anxious and proud to please.’ 
When I said I fancied she generally found 
most people were like that she answered 
with her prettiest smile: ‘Well, I’m very 
lucky, because I have generally found peo- 
ple friendly and helpful.’ ” 


Mrs. Coolidge is pictured as having 
a keen sense of humor, and this ‘White 
House guest observed no indication 
that she is in the least cynical or hard. 
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A teacher by profession, she is never 
dictatorial or dry in manner, nor does 
she show the least. pretentiousness. She 
is described as using the simplest of 
homely idiom in talking, and “as the 
great white collie rubs against her con- 
fidingly and lies down at her feet when 
she shakes a handkerchief at him, so 
the people about her feel comfortable 
and glad to submit to her gentle sway. 
As soon as the collie comes into the 
room he rushes, whining with delight, 
to the President and to Mrs. Coolidge.” 

At table once Mrs. Coolidge spoke of 
a raw spot she had seen on Rob Roy’s 
leg. The President replied quickly that 
he had been out in the garden that 
morning examining the trouble. Quite 
obviously, observes Princess Cantacu- 
zene, the President and his wife man- 
age to. keep up a lot of interests and 
habits in common. In spite of their 
numerous Official occupations, they al- 
ways hold to their quiet breakfast hours 
and their Sunday afternoons, and now 
and again some phrase or a short con- 
versation proves what a “pleasant com- 
radeship exists between the strong, still 
man and his animated, graceful wife.” 

After luncheon one day the President 
handed her a list. “These are yeur din- 
ner guests to-night,” he said. For a 
minute they studied the list together. 
“Which of these two Senators outranks 
the other?” Mrs. Coolidge asked her 
husband; and he answered: “I’m sure 
I don’t know which came here first.” 
Then she looked up smiling -into his 
face. ‘Never mind,” she said, “I'll look 
them up in my books, so you needn’t be 
bothered with that.” 

Obviously family life in the White 
House is kept as simple as possible, and 
as homelike. We read that at the lunch 
table one day, Mrs. Coolidge remarked: 


“Calvin, I had letters from the boys this 
morning; evidently they have been cor- 
responding with their grandfather, and 
Father Coolidge has been telling them that 
laborers will be hard to get this summer, 
because Calvin writes that he thinks he 
and his brother had better not come here 
for all of their vacation. He gives as a 
reason that his grandfather will have trou- 
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ble getting his hay in, and he and John 
should really go to the farm to stay and 
lend a hand. He says they two can easily 
handle the haying.’’’ 


Mrs. Coolidge receives a large group 
of people each Monday and each 
Wednesday at five. Dressed in a soft 
house gown she moves about among her 
guests as they dring their tea, chatting 
quite. informally. The reception at- 
tended by Princess Cantacuzéne “filled 
a pleasant hour, devoid of any stiffness, 
and everyone seemed flattered.” These 
informal gatherings are a new depar- 
ture and originated with Mrs. Coolidge. 
Of her departure from the White House, 
the Princess writes: 


“Mrs. Coolidge came to my room for a 
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minute to say good-by as my baggage was 
beirfg closed. I thanked her and said 
rather banal things with a much deeper 
sincerity than usually goes into them. Her 
cordiality was perfect. ‘It has been a 
great pleasure to have you—really! All 
those things you have felt we have also 
felt toward you, and I hope we shall see 
you here again and often.’ She smiled and 
held my hand with that gracious gentle- 
ness which is her natural attitude toward 
others. ‘We shall all miss you here, and I 
am sorry your visit has come to an end.’ 

“I went away thinking that Providence 
had indeed ‘put the right people into the 
White House at this time—a strong man, 
with a winning woman at his side, a pair 
well disciplined, who do their duty simply 
and with devotion, and who are offering 
= others day by day the best that in them 
ies.” 





Ras Taffari of Abyssinia 


Ruler of Eight Million Subjects Is Descended from King Solomon 


AS TAFFARI, Prince Regent of 
R Abyssinia, has graciously deigned 

to visit Europe. It means that, in 
the mature judgment of Ethiopia,where 
the king is king of kings, Europe, though 
recent, has arrived and may be recog- 
nized as an acquaintance without loss 
of dignity by him whose great seal of 
sovereignty is the Lion of the Tribe of 
Judah. The upstart kings of Italy and 
England, with their immature but well- 
meaning attempts at royalty, are now 
entered upon the Court Circular of Him 
who rules in the august name of Her 
African Majesty, Waizeru Zauditu, 
Empress of Abyssinia and Queen of 
Sheba, direct descendent of King Solo- 
mon, who once entertained her illus- 
trous ancestress. According to Holy 
Scripture, the Queen of Sheba com- 
muned with the much-married monarch 
of all that was in her heart, and left 
loaded with gifts. Tradition adds that, 
on her return to Ethiopia, as Abyssinia 
is still called in the official records, she 
bore a prince who inherited his father’s 
far-famed wisdom. It means that three 
thousand years ago, Ethiopia was 
ancient and honored by the other em- 





pires of the earth. Yet, with Nineveh 
and Babylon and Tyre and Egypt and 
Rome and Tunis and Algiers and 
Morocco and Turkey reduced to prov- 
inces, republics or vassal states, Ethio- 
pia remains herself independent and 
almost inaccesible, a member of the 
League of Nations, and the glory of the 
Negro Race. ‘ 

For, when the Christian Era opened, 
there was another and greater than 
Solomon to be found in Judea. And 
then as now, there was a Queen of 
Ethiopia, Candace, who governed 
through a Regent, the famous Ethio- 
pian eunuch who had charge of all her 
treasure. How her Prime Minister 
went to Jerusalem to worship in the 
Temple of Herod and how on his way 
home he met St. Philip the Evangelist 
and was baptized into the Christian 
faith, is a story familiar to every Sun- 
day School; but the sequel is not so 
clearly appreciated. From that day on- 
wards, Ethiopia has been reckoned 
among the earliest of all Christian 
countries. By the year 330 A. D. she 
had her Bishop, Frumentius, and her 
rites are to-day Coptic. She has steadi- 
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RAS TAFFARI 





ly resisted the invasions whether 
of Jesuits, desirous of bringing 


her church within the Roman 
obedience, or of Moslems, eager 
for her submission to Mahommed. | 
The gorgeous parade with which 
Ras Taffari recently visited the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre had 
a meaning, deeper than mere dis- 
play. Ten years ago, the Emperor 
of Abyssinia was Lidj Vasu. He 
was a young man with a young 
man’s passions. And the faith of 
Islam suited his effeminacy. He 
foreswore Christianity, challenged 
the Church and adopted the tur- 
ban which signifies surrender to 
the prophet. There was a brief 
moment of hesitation, a still 
briefer civil war and Lidj Vasu 
disappeared from the scene. 

Over Abyssinia’s admission to 
the League of Nations, there has 
been some discussion. Thirty 














years ago, Italy regarded the 
country as her own. But in 1896, 
old Emperor Menelik, or as he is 
called at home, the Negus Negusti, 
King of Kings, defeated the 
Italians at Adowa, also beating off 
the attacks of the Mahdi who had 
swept the British out of the Soudan. 
This is why Abyssinia remains a na- 
tion, and it is a simple fact that, among 
her 8,000,000 people, all the men can 
use arms. But, of course, Ethiopia has 
her little customs, including slavery, 
which happens to be against the law of 
the League. What the Abyssinians say 
is that the slaveraiders or bootleggers 
in the business are usually British and 
Italian subjects, doubtless dusky of 
complexion, but none the less owing al- 
legiance to King George and King Vic- 
tor Emanuel. This cannot be denied, 
but, on the other hand, slavery in 
Ethiopia is legal. And this is why 
Ethiopia is, as it were, the nursery 
for slaves exported elsewhere. In ad- 





mitting Abyssinia to the League, the 
importance of this little technicality 
had to be, as it were, minimized. Has 
not India opium, which is also contrary 
to the code of Geneva? 
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THE PRINCE REGENT OF ABYSSINIA AND 


HIS FAMILY 


Ras Taffari is absolute monarch of 8 million 
people in the only large African state not under 


a European yoke. | 
} 





Other sovereigns acknowledge ap- 
plause with a bow of the head. Ras 
Taffari drives through the streets, erect 
and motionless, as if, for him, the peo- 
ple do not exist. Like the Cabots of 
Boston, he speaks, if he speaks at all, 
to God alone. His finery is oriental 
and significant. His gifts are lions for 
large nations and zebras for small na- 
tions, with elephant tusks for politi- 
cians whose favor is desired. There is 
no suggestion that he will mortgage his 
country, as did the Sultan of Morocco, 
for grand pianos and gramophones. He 
is stern, severe and ascetic. The high- 
lands of Ethiopia are the Alps of 
Africa—central yet secure from at- 
tack. They are more immune from for- 
eign interference than are Tibet or 
Afghanistan. And while the institu- 
tions of the empire are feudal, its 
record has been a miracle of dignified 
permanence in a changing world. 
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The Life of Olive Schreiner 


A Husband’s Tribute to a Woman of Genius 


| J* above the Great Karoo Desert 

in Cape Colony, South Africa, is 

a rock sarcophagus marking the 
grave of Olive Schreiner. Not far 
away, in Rhodesia, on the crest of one 
of the Matoppos Hills, is a granite shaft 
over another solitary grave, that of 
Cecil Rhodes. Each of these graves 
may be said to symbolize a different 
kind of power. Cecil Rhodes was a 
fashioner of empire, a master of ma- 
terial values. Olive Schreiner was a 
moral pioneer, a master of spiritual 
values. 





These facts are worth recalling at 
a time when the first “Life of Olive 
Schreiner” (Little, Brown), written by 
her husband S. C. Cronwright-Schrei- 
ner, is reviving memories of the woman 
whose “Dreams” and allegorical novels 
set the English reading world agog 
some forty years ago. The book is 
dedicated to Havelock Ellis, and justi- 
fies his characterization of Mrs. Schrei- 
ner as “one of the greatest women of 
the nineteenth century.” 

It is difficult, as a writer in the Kan- 
sas City Star points out, for readers of 
the present day to under- 
stand the tremendous 











sensation caused by the 
appearance of Olive 
Schreiner’s first novel, 
“The Story of an Afri- 


can Farm.” It fell upon 
post-Victorian England 
like a bolt from the blue. 
The first impression it 
left was one of intense 
sincerity; it seemed to 
have been written at 
white heat. The second 
was somehow linked 
with its subversiveness; 
it challenged the world 
into which it was born. 
Olive Schreiner was in 
revolt against the re- 
ligion she knew. She 
was equally a rebel 
against prevailing ideas 
of woman’s place in so- 
ciety. 

This woman, who was 
destined to meet and 
grapple with some of 
the greatest personali- 








ties of her time, was the 





front of the Krantz Plaats house 





OLIVE SCHREINER AND HER HUSBAND 
Photographed in the bed of the Fish River immediately in 
(near Cradock, 
Colony) where they lived after their marriage. 


sixth of twelve children 
born in 1855 in a mud- 
floored room of Witten- 
bergen Mission Station 
in the wilds of South 


Cape 
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Africa. Her father was a Wesleyan 
minister of German origin; her mother 
was English with possibly a strain of 
Jewish blood. She has left us accounts 
of a lonely and embittered, yet exalted, 
childhood, and has said of the period 
in which she earned her living as a 
governess in Boer families: “The best 
and noblest years of my life, when I 
learnt and grew most, were when I was 
a poor little governess earning £25 a 
year and tying my shoes with red flan- 
nel strips because they would have 
fallen off otherwise.” 

A release from her straitened cir- 
cumstances came when George Mere- 
dith, at that time reader for the London 
publishing firm of Chapman and Hall, 
reported favorably on the manuscript 
of the “African Farm.” Olive Schrei- 
ner, like Byron, awakened one morning 
to find herself famous. When she went 
to England in 1881, she met, among 
others, Herbert Spencer and W. E. Glad- 
stone. By W. T. Stead, of the Review 


of Reviews, she was greeted as a 


heaven-sent prophetess. The great 
friendship of her life was with Have- 
lock Ellis. Arthur Symons began a 
tribute to her: “The days of days. ... 
I can now realize all that can be told 
of woman, of the great woman, and I 
feel that Olive Schreiner is the greatest 
of them all.” 

Returning to Africa in 1889, Olive 
Schreiner was brought into contact with 
Cecil Rhodes. On first meeting him she 
records that she was mysteriously at- 
tracted. But it was not long before 
she found how opposed they were in 
their actual purposes. “When we got 
on the native question we ended by 
having a big fight, and Rhodes got very 
angry.” The outbreak of the Boer War 
found Rhodes and Olive Schreiner on 
opposite sides, yet Rhodes could not 
withhold the respect that he felt for 
so gifted a woman. Even after she 
attacked him in her terrible story, 
“Trooper Peter Halkett,” he refused 
to prosecute her. “I could not,” he told 
his outraged friends, “prosecute the 
writer of ‘An African Farm,’ whatever 
she chose to say of me.” 


A “DIVINE CHILD” 








A FORERUNNER OF THE “NEW 
WOMAN” 
Olive Schreiner’s fame rests chiefly on 
three books—‘‘The Story of an African | 
Farm,” “Dreams” and “Woman, and 
Labor.” She belongs with Ellen Key, 
Charlotte Gilman and the great feminists. 











It ‘was somewhat before this time 
that a correspondence with John T. 
Lloyd, Presbyterian minister at Port 
Elizabeth and one of the most eloquent 
preachers in South Africa, had evoked 
from Olive Schreiner a notable state- 
ment of her creed. “I have never been 
able,” she said, “to conceive of God and 
man and the material universe as dis- 
tinct from one another.” - She con- 
tinued: 


“If you ask me what is my religion, it 
is hard for me to answer, because we hu- 
man beings have not framed speech for 
the purpose of expressing such thoughts— 
but if I must put it into words I would say: 
The Universe is One, and, It Lives; or, if 
you would put it into older phraseology, I 
would say: There is NOTHING but God. 

“You ask me, do I believe in Immortal- 
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ity? I cannot conceive of either birth or 
death, or anything but simple changes in 
the endless existence: how can I then be- 
lieve or disbelieve in Immortality in the 
ordinary sense? There is Nothing but 
God! If you ask me what is the practical 
effect of this feeling, it is to make all life 
very precious to me, and also to rob death 
of all its horrors.” 


The steps leading up to Olive Schrei- 
ner’s marriage in 1894, at the age of 
thirty-nine, with the sympathetic Sam- 
uel Cron Cronwright, who sacrificed 
two careers as farmer and lawyer to 
help her write; the birth and immedi- 
ate death of their only baby; their vicis- 
situdes; their constant travel in search 
of health—all this and much more the 
author describes in detail. It was part 
of Olive Schreiner’s conviction (set 
forth in “Woman and Labor” and in 
many of her essays) that woman should 
be independent of man in a monetary 
sense. She tried to live up to this prin- 
ciple in her own life. She even believed 
in the right of unmarried women to 
have children, if they wished, without 
any social stigma. 
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The book closes in the period of the 
Great War when Olive Schreiner was 
in England, and a pacifist, though not 
an active one. The asthma and bodily 
ills which had tormented her all her 
life made writing impossible. She felt 
frustrated, and yet, with magnificent 
earnestness and an almost alarming 
intensity, she would argue with friends 
by the hour in behalf of the moral ideas 
that were still her inspiration. 

Olive Schreiner was so great that 
she ought to have been greater. She 
felt so much more than she was able 
to express. She reminds G. Lowes Dick- 
inson (in the London Nation and Athe- 
neum) of Shelley and Joan of Arc, 
and evokes from Phyllis Bottome (in 
the Contemporary Review) the com- 
ment: “She was never really an inhabi- 
tant of this world.” Miss Bottome con- 
tinues: 


“She was a visitant and a messenger of 
the gods. Our ways of life astonished and 
almost deranged her. It is difficult to say 
whether she found the spiritual conditions 
here too hard for 





But she never 


her task, and gave 





could understand 
how readers could 
gather from her 
writings the idea 
that she thought 
lightly of mar- 
riage in its essen- 
tial meaning. “I 
think it,” she 
wrote in a letter 
to her husband, 
“to be the most 
holy, the most or- 
ganic, the most 
important sacra- 
ment in life; and 
how imen and wo- 
men can enter 
into it with the 
light-hearted in- 
difference they 
do, has always 
been, and is, a 
matter of endless 
wonder to me.” 





ONE OF OLIVE SCHREINER’S 
“DREAMS” 
SOUL stood on the bank of the 
River of Life, and it had to 
cross it. 

And first it found a reed, and it 
tried to cross with it. But the reed ran 
into its hand at the top in fine splin- 
ters and bent when it leaned on it. 
Then the soul found a staff and it tried 
to cross with it: and the sharp end ran 
into the ground, and the soul tried to 
draw it, but it could not; and it stood 
in the water by its staff. 

en it got out and found a broad 
thick log, and it said, “With this I will 
cross.” And it went down into the 
water. But the log was too buoyant, it 
floated, and almost drew the soul from 
its feet. 

And the soul stood on the bank and 
cried: “Oh, River of Life! How am I 
to cross? I have tried all rods and they 
have failed me!” 

And the River answered, “Cross me 
alone.” 

And the soul went down into the 
water, and it crossed.—From “Stories, 
Dreams and Allegories.” 








it up in a kind of 
despair after she 
had accomplished 
her prelude, or 
whether she was 
cramped by physi- 
cal infirmity and, 
with her message 
striving to break 
free through every 
hour, carried it to 
her grave unsaid. 
Something she ex- 
pressed in her few 
exquisite brief al- 
legories, and in 
her one long novel; 
and she gave to the 
world the rare 
spectacle of a soul 
disinterested and 
passionately dedi- 
cated to the cause 
of the weak.... 
She was a lover, a 
fighter,an immense 
force, a great ar- 
tist.” 
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A MAGICIAN OF WorpDs 


New Revelations of John Ruskin 
The Tragic Life of a Modern Prophet 


HERE are indications that John 

l Ruskin is coming back into pop- 

ular favor. He has lately been 
sponsored in a volume of “Selections” 
by Arthur C. Benson; is made the hero 
of Edith Wharton’s “False Dawn” and 
of other American stories; and is lav- 
ishly quoted in new anthologies. This 
magician of words, who abandoned art 
in order to assume the réle of a social 
reformer, makes enduring appeal to 
the imagination if only because he 
seems so perfect a symbol of illusion 
followed by disillusion. 

No other English writer has sounded 
the note of ecstasy with the consum- 
mate mastery displayed in “Modern 
Painters.” No other has appealed to 
idealist youth with quite the same in- 
tensity. Yet a time has come when 


one of his friends can say that the 


thing he chiefly remembers in connec- 
tion with Ruskin is his sad face, and 
can add: “I do not believe there ever 
was a sadder life.” 

This friend is Frank Harris, and the 
sentence quoted is taken from an article 
in the American Mercury. Mr. Harris 
was in constant association with Rus- 
kin forty years ago, and the stories he 
tells are based upon that association. 

The sources of Ruskin’s unhappi- 
ness are traced in part to his unhappy 
love-affairs and in part to a discovery 
connected with J. M. W. Turner, the 
painter whose merits he trumpeted to 
the world. Mr. Harris records that 
Ruskin himself told him that he “had 
never loved” the woman whom he mar- 
ried in his late twenties. The transfer 
of this young woman’s affection to John 
Millais—or to some one else—may have 
been inevitable. But the episode in- 
volving beautiful Rose La Touche was 
another matter and a much more seri- 
ous one. It seems that Ruskin first 
met Rose in Ireland when she was 
twelve and he was forty-two. He waited 
years in the hope of marrying her; 


what he himself described as his “asceti- 
cism” and “loss of religious faith” kept 
them apart; and a few years later Rose 
died. 

The discovery connected with J. M. 
W. Turner involved a psychic shock 
which was almost as painful in its way 
as that associated with Rose La Touche. 
We are told that when Turner died in 
1857 and left his paintings to the na- 
tion, Ruskin obtained permission from 
the then Prime Minister of England, 
Lord Palmerston, to put these works in 
order. He had always idolized Turner 
and he had always associated beauty of 
color with holiness of life. Now, to 
his horror, he came into contact with 
a nether side of Turner’s genius, a 
side so disgusting that he could hardly 
bear to think of it, much less to gaze 
at its “scrofulous” products. There 
were hundred of indecent sketches and 
paintings, and Ruskin burnt them all. 

Mr. Harris says that at first he un- 
derrated the originality of Ruskin, but 
that now he is inclined to set him high 
in his pantheon of literary heroes. He 
tells us further: 


“Ruskin was to the English a sacred 
prophet of the beautiful; art to him was 
a religion and that view had never sug- 
gested itself to them; he taught them 
to love and admire artists like Turner, 
Tintoretto and Botticelli, and to esteem 
such great men as benefactors of human- 
ity; he enlarged the English outlook and 
ennobled it and so was a blessing to his 
people. I should have been indignant in 
the eighties with any comparison between 
him and Carlyle, who to me then was a 
seer and sacred guide; but Carlyle’s dei- 
fication of force and his disdain for the 
esthetic side of life make him appear to 
me now hardly more valuable thar Rus- 
kin. The ordinary English instinc’ that 
placed Ruskin side by side with him was 
nearer right. In spite of his paltry edu- 
cation and curious limitations, Ruskin 
was a liberating and ennobling influence 
in England for half a century.” 
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Old New York in Four New Tales 


Edith Wharton’s Interesting Experiment 


of recent months has been a 
series of novelettes on “Old New 
York,” written by Edith Wharton and 
presented by the firm of Appleton in 


U ‘et rc among the publications 


subtly conveyed that those who violate 
social conventions are often superior to 
those who conform. John Ruskin and 
Walt Whitman are introduced as sub- 
versive and inspiring influences. 

The first of the series, “False 




















RAYCIE IN VENICE IN THE ’FORTIES 


Edward C. Caswell’s realization of the spirit 
of Edith Wharton’s ‘‘False Dawn.” 








Dawn,” a story of the 1840s, deals 
with the Raycie family, affluent plu- 
tocrats of the social world of the 
day. We read that it has been 
the ambition of Halston Raycie, the 
father, to gather a Raycie Collec- 
tion of Old Masters. He sends his 
son Lewis abroad in pursuance of 
this aim. But Lewis, in Switzer- 
land, falls under the spell of an 
Englishman, a blue-eyed youth with 
“a scar slightly distorting his hand- 
some and eloquent mouth,” and re- 
turns with a collection of Italian 
Primitives which stirs his father 
to contemptuous wrath. The lat- 
ter declares his son has been the 
victim of a group of sharpers. 








a “period gift box’ with wrapper de- 
sign of old wall-paper and illustrative 
end-papers and labels. These stories 
cover four decades of New York 


“What’s the name again of that fel- 
low you met, who picked ’em out for you? 
. . . Ruskin — Ruskin — just plain John 
Ruskin, eh? And who is this great John 





life, and stem in at least two in- 
stances from the author’s previ- 
ous novel, “The Age of Innocence.” 
In the main, however, they cover 
entirely new ground. Whether 
viewed as contributions to social 
history or as stories pure and 
simple, they are equally arresting. 
They represent Mrs. Wharton at 
something very near the zenith of 
her powers. 

All four of the stories deal with 
the lives of wealthy people. All 
four are concerned with what 
Lloyd Morris in the New York 

















Times describes as “a conflict be- 
tween individual purpose or de- 
sire and a compact society which 
seeks to control it.” The idea is 





GRAMERCY PARK IN THE ’FIFTIES 
Lining paper design for Mrs. Wharton’s 
story, “The Old Maid.” 
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PLAYING POLO ON LONG ISLAND 
One of the scenes described in “The Spark,” 
the third of Mrs, Wharton’s new series. 


PERIOD NOVELS 
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the entire tale is keyed to the in- 
fluence that Walt Whitman exer- 
cised over a wounded soldier back 
in the period of the Civil War. 
The beginning of the fourth 
story, “New Year’s Day,” dealing 
with the ’seventies, is so intriguing 
as to be worth reproducing here: 


“‘She was bad ... always. They 
used to meet at the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel,’ said my mother, as if the scene 
of the offence added to the guilt of 
the couple whose past she was re- 
vealing. Her spectacles slanted on 
her knitting, she dropped the words 
in a hiss that might have singed the 
snowy baby- blanket which engaged 
her indefatigable fingers. .. .” 





Ruskin, who sets God Almighty right 
in his judgments? ... Ah, those other 
friends; yes. You said there was a Mr. 
Brown and a Mr. Hunt and a Mr. Rossiter 
[Dante Rossetti], was it? Professional 
gamblers the lot, I make no doubt; your 
Ruskin and your Morris and your Rossi- 
ter. Make a business to pick up young 
American greenhorns on their travels, I 
daresay.” 


It is not until long after Halston and 
Lewis Raycie’s deaths that Ruskin’s 
judgment is vindicated. Father and 
son have both succumbed to the tragedy 
of a “false dawn.” 

An entirely different spirit in- 


forms “The Old Maid,” a story laid [ ~~ 


in the ’fifties, in which two women’s | 
souls are bared. One of the women | 
is the mother of a girl-child born 
out of wedlock secretly. This is 
the (supposed) “old maid.” The 
other once had loved the father of 
the child and consents to adopt her. 
When the time comes for the girl 
to be married, the question arises: 
Who is her real mother? The re- 
sulting crisis is handled by Mrs. 
Wharton with poignant sympathy. 

Strictly speaking, the third of 
the four stories, “The Spark,” deals 
with the ’nineties, rather than with 
the ’sixties, since its action takes 
place in the former period. But 





From this Mrs. Wharton develops a 
character-study of a wife who has be- 
come a mistress in order to help her in- 
digent and invalid husband. 

There are some who feel that Mrs. 
Wharton, in the new stories, has looked 
at her subject through a diminishing 
glass. But “whether this is so or not,” 
Louise Maunsell Field writes in the 
International Book Review, “the series 
of ‘Old New York’ compels respectful 
attention, as well as the deepest admi- 
ration for the author’s exquisite crafts- 
manship and fine and subtle power of 
characterization.” 
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FIFTH AVENUE IN THE ’SEVENTIES 
An evocation of a ‘‘New Year’s Day’’ in New 
York as our forefathers knew it. 
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Are There Too Many Books? 


President Nye, of the American Booksellers, Starts a Discussion 


T a recent convention of the 
A American Booksellers’ Associa- 

tion in New York City, President 
Simon L. Nye referred to the declin- 
ing sales of so-called “new fiction.” He 
attributed this decline, in the main, to 
over-production of books and to the in- 
fluence of the circulating library, and 
is reported in the Publishers’ Weekly 
as saying: 


“Nowadays, and almost without excep- 
tion, a book of fiction that has been pub- 
lished three months is practically dead— 
forgotten, awaiting its removal to the bar- 
gain tables. Where will the books of to- 
day be twenty years hence? Where is 
gone the slogan of ‘fewer books and bet- 
ter’? 

“T realize, of course, that the publisher 
has his problems—he must keep his presses 
going—he must keep his organization in- 
tact—yet, could he not concentrate still 
more on manuscripts which are worthy 
and which would meet with a more kind 
and responsive reception from the buying 
public? 

“In the field of non-fiction, which, hap- 
pily, since the war, has been steadily win- 
ning a place for itself in the sun, many 
liberties are being taken by publishers. 
Let a man deliver a few lectures or write a 
few magazine articles—these are gathered 
and collated and appear between the cov- 
ers of a book, published from $2.00 to 
$5.00; and the bookseller is expected to re- 
joice over these publications—generally at 
a short discount. 

“The circulating library has been a most 
important factor in lessening the sale of 
modern fiction. The argument of its mem- 
bers is, that most of the new fiction is un- 
worthy of a permanent place in the home 
library and they are undoubtedly correct. 
The circulating library, however, is an im- 
portant factor in fostering the line of 
reading and nothing but satisfactory re- 
sults can ever come from its maintenance.” 


All of which has led to widespread 
discussion in which prominent pub- 
lishers, as well as editors of news- 
papers and magazines have joined, and 
in which, on the whole, the balance 
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seems to be held fairly even. While 
we find, for instance, George Palmer 
Putnam declaring (in a symposium or- 
ganized by the Literary Digest) that 
he does not believe that a single pub- 
lisher takes on any book to “keep 
presses going,” and while we find 
Alfred Harcourt, of Harcourt, Brace & 
Company, affirming his impression that 
“fewer new books of the sort which 
the average person expects to find in 
his bookstore are published now than 
before the War,” we also find Henry 
Holt maintaining that President Nye is 
“dead right,” and F. N. Doubleday tak- 
ing the position that “very much too 
many books are published and many 
unworthy ones.” 

The Brooklyn Eagle points out that, 
so far as America is concerned, we are 
behind Europe in the matter of book 
production. Germany still leads the 
United States in the number of books 
published annually. There is more 
trashy literature sold in Great Britain 
every year than there is in the United 
States. “Yet it cannot be said,” the 
Eagle remarks, “that literary standards 
in England and Germany are any lower 
than they are in this country.” The 
Eagle continues: 


“Mr. Nye’s real quarrel, if he has one, 
is with the public taste, which is always 
being deplored by critics. But he should 
know that the potboilers he condemns keep 
publishers going and enable them to bring 
out the books more worth while for which 
they can expect little or no profit. And 
potboilers also help to keep the writers 
of worth-while books alive. That is why 
they are called potboilers. Authors and 
publishers have long faced the conditions 
which Mr. Nye deprecates. They have ad- 
justed themselves to those conditions. It 
remains for the booksellers to do the same. 
At bottom the trouble springs from the 
fact that people’s tastes differ so widely, 
but this is good for literature, and not the 
reverse, as Mr. Nye seems to think.” 
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PICTURES “WIRED” FROM CLEVELAND TO NEW YORK IN 414 MINUTES 


And within 28 minutes they (Convention Hall and President Coolidge) were 
developed by telephonic photographers, whose work is described on page 88/ 
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THE WORLD AND THE UNIVERSE AS COLUMBUS IMAGINED THEM 
Chart of the heavens (above) and map of the earth (below) used by the great 
navigator on the voyage which led to the discovery of America, according to 
M. de la Ronciére, of the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, where they were 

recently found. 
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A NEW $6,000,000-FEAT IN AMERICAN BRIDGE-BUILDING 
Thus is being built, 40 miles north of New York, the first vehicular and pedestrian 
bridge, 1,632 feet long, with 365-foot towers, to span the Hudson below Albany. 
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WHERE LONGFELLOW’S EVANGELINE FOUND HER GABRIEL 
Quaint Walnut Street, site of the Friends Almshouse, in Philadelphia, where the 
Acadian lovers were reunited, is to give way to a prosaic office building. 
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THE LITERARY PULSE 


Purity and Pornography 


A Doctor’s Reflections on Sex Obsession in Current Novels 


year ago, “The Doctor Looks at 

Literature,” in which he diag- 
nosed the symptoms of a group of 
modern writers (Joyce, Lawrence, 
Proust, Rebecca West and others), Dr. 
Joseph Collins, a well-known neurolo- 
gist of New York City, has published 
a book, “Taking the Literary Pulse” 
(Doran), in which he considers Sher- 
wood Anderson, Edna St. Vincent Mil- 
lay, Fannie Hurst, Willa Cather, Cyril 
Hume and many more. He cannot 
deny to himself or to others that much 
of our present-day fiction is sex- 
obsessed to a degree that in certain 
cases must be regarded as pathological; 
but he is not unduly perturbed by this 
fact. He has faith in the human in- 
stincts which tend to curb excess in 
any direction. “It becomes,” he says, 
“a question how far the writer may 
go. ...I1 am in favor of giving him 
great latitude. I am always suspicious 
of the morals of him who professes to 
be shocked. ... The individual who 
would be willing to get along without 
Rabelais would be willing to eat his 
food without salt, at least he says he 
would, but I should not trust him when 
he dines alone.” 

Having spent the better part of 
thirty years in close association with 
those whose mental and emotional bal- 
ance is easily disturbed, Dr. Collins 
may claim to have special knowledge 
of -emotional and mental instability. 
Having diligently searched all that 
time for the factors that disturb the 
balance, and having earnestly sought 
to discover and apply those that restore 
it, he may also claim a measure of ex- 
pert opinion. And he makes the re- 
markable statement: 


FF seat ae, * up his book: of a 


“T have never encountered an individual 
who admitted injury from reading obscene 
books, looking at indecent pictures or lis- 
tening to erotic music. Strangely enough, 


the emotionally and mentally unstable 
seek philosophic, not .pornographic, writ- 
ings. I have seen many minds disinte- 
grate apparently under the influence of 
Kant, Spinoza, Nietzsche, not to mention 
the exponents of occultism, mysticism and 
new thought, but I have never seen a mind 
break up while being fed on Aretino, 
Rabelais or Paul de Kock. When men 
and women become insane, they sometimes 
make extraordinary pictures and write 
salacious stories, but such conduct testifies 
their insanity.” 


It is Dr. Collins’ experience that men 
and women already hopelessly weak or 











HE SAYS THAT THE INFLUENCE OF 
“BAD” BOOKS IS EXAGGERATED 
Dr. Joseph Collins declares that, in an ex- 
perience of thirty years as a neurologist, 
he has never encountered an individual 
who admitted injury from reading obscene 
literature. 
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degenerate are the chief readers of 
pornographic literature. When aver- 
age, sensible, moral, decent me or 
women come upon a book like “Ragio- 
namenti” or the “Satyricon,” they “are 
simply sorry,” he observes, “just as 
they are when they have inadvertently 
stepped into a puddle or a sewer.” If 
the country were flooded with obscene 
literature, Dr. Collins believes that Poe 
and Whitman, Hawthorne and Emer- 
son, Tarkington and Lewis and scores 
of others would push it wut into the 
deep sea. “Every generation and peo- 
ple gets what it wants. We do not 
clamor for pornography, and if the 
purity bloodhounds would stop yelping, 
it would vanish before the strongest 
force in the world, public opinion.” 

Dr. Collins can no more imagine the 
hypothetical person here described as 
the average decent man or woman read- 
ing “Ouha,” for instance, than he can 
imagine him getting pleasure watching 
hogs rooting the soil of their styes on 
a hot, humid, rainy day. “Some peo- 
ple,” he has found, “go to executions; 
some men don top-hats on Sundays; 
others like to go to funerals.” There 
is no accounting for tastes. “Some like 
to read about the transports of love and 
lust, but their yearnings testify their 
poverty; they are unable to get thrills 
and transports the way nature intended 
they should get them.” 

Dr. Collins has read “bad books” all 
his life, and can call witnesses to testify 
that after each reading he was more 
beholden to morality, abstract and con- 
crete. How, he asks, can one who vol- 
unteers to safeguard our morals know 
that reading a so-called “bad book” will 
not make one more moral? How can 
he possibly know that it will under- 
mine one’s morality? Why is he so 
anxious to save people he has never 
seen, and why should he not be content 
to save himself and those to whom he 
owes a responsibility? The argument 
proceeds: 


*It is interesting to observe what has 
happened in other countries—especially in 
the country that has a reputation for 
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producing and disseminating ‘bad’ books, 
France. It must be kept in mind that 
what is ‘bad’ in one country is not ‘bad’ 
in avother. If an American publisher 
were to put out a literal translation of 
‘La Mia Vita in un Raggio di Sole,’ by 
Guido da Verona, the most widely read 
Italian novelist of the present day, Mr. 
Sumner would represent public opinion. 
England sent Henry Vizetelly to jail for 
three months for publishing a translation 
of ‘La Terre,’ but Zola did not disturb 
Gallie equanimity until he backed Dreyfus. 

“France has a reputation for producing 
and enjoying lewd literature. Viewed 
from a very narrww angle she seems to 
deserve it, but fundamentally it is false, 
and nothing proves this more conclusively 
than her post-war literature. The vast 
majority of it is singularly free from dis- 
play of lust or incitations to lust. 

“Oftentimes the intervention of the cen- 
sor in France has hastened recognition 
of a book’s merit, as in the case of ‘Ma- 
dame Bovary’ and ‘Mademoiselle de Mau- 
pin,’ or facilitated the sale of a novel 
without merit such as ‘La Gargonne.’ 

“We suppressed ‘Jurgen’ until England 
showed us how stupid it was to do it, and 
we are still too puritanical to sell openly 
‘Susan Lennox,’ a story that should take 
its place beside that of Mary Magdalene. 
I never see Correggio’s ‘St. Jerome’ or a 
copy of it, with its portrait of the Mag- 
dalene so divinely expressive of all-em- 
bracing love, witkeut being reminded of 
Susan Lennox. That is a sample of what 
bad books do to me! 

“The real truth which many thinking 
people are coming to see is that legal re- 
pressions of normal instincts are disas- 
trous. Psychology and neurology have 
long been aware that the damming up of 
human emotions is not only ineffective, 
but produces other evils in its train that 
are worse than the original fault. The 
problem, of course, lies farther back than 
any mere censorship of adult action, 
whether in literature or elsewhere. Wise 
educators and doctors and clergymen to- 
day know that the real work to be done 
is in the instruction of youth. And in 
that field, despite the revolution that has 
taken place in the intellectual and physi- 
cal world about us, we are still ignoring 
the great problem that shames modern 
education by its age-long neglect: the 
failure to deal frankly and honestly with 
the sex question in the formative years of 
a child’s life.” 
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The Muse in the Nursery 


America’s New Child Poet Captures the Critics 


nine-year-old daughter of Grace 

Hazard Conkling, well - known 
American poet, created a ripple of in- 
terest with her precocious verses. Now 
another child poet makes her bow be- 
fore the public— Nathalia Crane, of 
Brooklyn, whose book, “The Janitor’s 
Boy,” has just been published by Thom: 
as Seltzer. Newspapers all over the 
country have heralded the event with 
interviews and editorials, treating Na- 
thalia as an infant prodigy rather than 
as a poet, which is perhaps an injustice 
her talents do not deserve. 

Of every-day interests and occupa- 
tions, juvenile dreams and wishes, are 
these poems made, and they are good 
craftsmanship besides. 

Eleven-Years-Old can seldom boast of 
having had over one hundred poems 
printed in magazines and newspapers, 
of having bearded editors in their sanc- 
tums and of being accepted as a full- 
fledged literatus. But all this has hap- 
pened to Nathalia Crane. Recognition 
and its attendant flutter of praise have 
not distracted this young lady from 
her normal enthusiasm for dolls, ice- 
cream soda—and her musically cele- 
brated Galahad, the Janitor’s Boy. 
How will it be, years hence, when the 
hero of this idyll reads: 


N*: long ago little Hilda Conkling, 


OH, ROGER JONES 


Oh, Roger Jones! Oh, Roger Jones! 
Oh, Prince! O, Knight! Ah me! 

We used to play at keeping house, 
Beneath an old oak tree. 


Your hair was red, your eyes were brown, 
You had a freckled nose; 

You were the father of my dolls, 
My husband—I suppose. 


Oh, Roger! You were only nine, 
And I was halt-past eight; 

It really was romantic, or 

As good, at any rate. 




















NATHALIA CRANE 
ice cream sodas and the Janitor’s 
are the 


Dolls, 
Boy chief inspirations of this 


budding bard. 
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Simple verbiage and a naive sense 
of humor are here winningly combined. 
But that this diminutive poet can also 
entertain serious ideas, clothing them 
in unusual and dignified language, is 
shown in such unique conceptions as the 
following stanzas from 


THE HISTORY OF HONEY 


“The History of Honey”’—by an aged 
mandarin 

And I bought it for the pictures of the 
burnished bees therein. 


For the dainty revelations, masquerading 
up and down, 

For the odor of the sandalwood that talked 
of Chinatown. 
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THE GOLDEN 


July, 1924 


HONEYMOON 


A Hundred Per Cent. American Story 
By RING LARDNER 


OTHER says that when I start 
M talking I never know when to 

stop. But I tell her the only time 
I get a chance is when she ain’t around, 
so I have to make the most of it. I guess 
the fact is neither one of us would be 
welcome in a Quaker meeting, but as I tell 
Mother, what did God give us tongues 
for if He didn’t want we should use them? 
Only she says He didn’t give them to us 
to say the same thing over and over 
again, like I do, and repeat myself. But 
I say: 

“Well, Mother,” I say, “when people is 
like you and I and been married fifty 
years, do you expect everything I say will 
be something you ain’t heard me say be- 
fore? But it may be new to others, as 
they ain’t nobody else lived with me as 
long as you have.” 

So she says: 

“You can bet they ain’t, as they couldn’t 
nobody else stand 


good, steady, hard worker. The Rotarians 
was after him a long time to join, but he 
kept telling them his home was his club. 
But Edie finally made him join. That’s 
my daughter. 

Well, anyway, they come over to help 
us celebrate the Golden Wedding and it 
was pretty crimpy weather and the fur- 
nace don’t seem to heat up no more like 
it used to and’ Mother made the remark 
that she hoped this winter wouldn’t be as 
cold as the last, referring to the winter 
previous. So Edie said if she was us, and 
nothing to keep us home, she certainly 
wouldn’t spend no more winters up here 
and why didn’t we just shut off the water 
and close up the house and go down to 
Tampa, Florida? You know we was there 
four winters ago and staid five weeks, 
but it cost us over three hundred and fifty 
dollars for hotel bill alone. So Mother 
said we wasn’t going no place to be rob- 

bed. So my son-in- 





you that long.” | 
“Well,” I tell | 
her, “you look 
pretty healthy.” 
“Maybe I do,” | 
she will say, “but | 
I looked even | 
healthier before I 
married you.” 
You can’t get | 
ahead of Mother. 
Yes, sir, we was | 
married just fifty | 
years ago the sev- | 
enteenth day of | 
last December and | 
my daughter and 
son-in-law was 
over from Trenton 
to help us cele- 
brate the Golden 
Wedding. My son- 
in-law is John H. 
Kramer, the real 
estate man. He | 
made $12,000 one | 
year and is pretty 
well thought of 
around Trenton; a 











“YOU KNOW ME, AL” 
Ning Lardner, who originated that phrase 
in his stories of a bush leaguer, is now 
hailed by the critics as the peer of 
O. Henry, 


‘| -law spoke up and 
| gaid that Tampa 
wasn’t the only 
place in the South, 
and besides we did- 
n’t have to stop at 
no high-price hotel 
but could rent us a 
couple rooms and 
board out some- 
wheres, and he had 
| heard that St. 
| Petersburg, Flor- 
ida, was the spot 
| and if we said the 
word he would 
write down there 
and make in- 
quiries. 

Well, to make a 
| long story short, 
we decided to do it 
and Edie said it 
would be our 
Golden Honey- 
moon and for a 
present my son-in- 
law paid the dif- 
ference between a 
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section and a compartment so as we 
could have a compartment and have more 
privacy. in a compartment you have an 
upper and lower berth just like the regu- 
lar sleepe:, but it is a shut-in recom by 
itself and got a wash bowl. The car we 
went in was all compartments and no reg- 
ular berths at all. It was all compart- 
ments. : 

We went to Trenton the night before 
and staid at my daughter and son-in-law 
and we left Trenton the next afternoon at 
3.23 P. M. 


THs was the twelfth of January. 
Mother set facing the front of the 
train, as it makes 
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early, I taking the upper. During the 
night we passed through the green fields 
of old Virginia, though it was too dark 
to tell if they was green or what color. 
When we got up in the morning, we was 
at Fayettevilie, North Carolina. We had 
breakfast in the dining car and after 
breakfast I got in conversation with the 
man in the next compartment to ours. 
He was from Lebanon, New Hampshire, 
and a man about eighty years of age. 
His wife was with him, and two unmar- 
ried daughters, and I made the remark 
that I should think the four of them would 
be crowded in one compartment, but he 
said they had made the tip every winter 

for fifteen years 





her giddy to ride 
backwards. I set 
facing her, which 
does not affect 
me. We reached 
North Philadelphia 
at 4.03 P. M. and 
West Philadelphia 
at 4.14, but did 
not go into Broad 
Street. We reached 
Baltimore at 6.30 
and Washington, 
D. C., at 7.25. Our 
train laid over in 
Washington two 
hours till another 
train came along 
to pick us up and 
I got out and 
strolled up the 





HE appearance of this story, “The 
Galden Honeymoon,” in a volume 
by Ring Lardner, recently published by 
Scribner’s and curiously entitled, “(How 
to Write Short Stories,” 
such cap-throwing and hurrahing by 
professional appraisers of fiction as to 
make us wonder whether or not it is 
“one of the finest bits of realism in 
American literature.” It is loquacious- 
ly characterized by the author as a 
story of “sex appeal,” and it is one of 
two stories in the collection which are 
extravagantly declared by one reviewer 
as “deserving to be placed among the 
Best Short Stories of All Time.” 
reprint the story, without other com- 
ment than to recommend its hundred 
per cent. Americanism, by permission 
of the author and publisher. 


and knowed how to 
keep out of each 
other’s way. He 
said they were 
bound for Tarpon 
Springs. 

We reached 
Charleston, South 
Carolina, at 12.50 
P. M. and arrived 
at Savannah, Geor- 
gia, at 4.20. We 
reached Jackson- 
ville, Florida, at 
8.45 P. M. and had 
an hour and a 
quarter to lay over 
there, but Mother 
made a fuss about 
me getting off the 
train, so we had 


has caused 


We 








platform and into 
the Union Station. When I came back, 
our car had been switched on to another 
track, but I remembered the name of it, 
the La Belle, as I had once visited my 
aunt out in Oconomowoc, Wisconsin, where 
there was a lake of that name, so I 
had no difficulty in getting located. But 
Mother had nearly fretted herself sick 
for fear I would be left. 

“Well,” I said, “I would of followed you 
on the next train.” 

“You could of,” said Mother, and she 
pointed out that she had the money. 

“Well,” I said, “we are in Washington 
and I could of borrowed from the United 
States Treasury. I would of pretended I 
was an Englishman.” 

Mother caught the point and laughed 
heartily. ; 

Our train pulled out of Washington at 
9.40 Pp. M. and Mother and I turned in 


the darky make up 
our berths and retired before we left 
Jacksonville. I didn’t sleep good as the 
train done a lot of hemming and hawing, 
and Mother never sleeps good on a train 
as she says she is always worrying that 
I will fall out. She says she would rather 
have the upper herself, as then she would 
not have to worry about me, but I tell her 
I can’t take the risk of having it get out 
that I allowed my wife to sleep in an up- 
per berth. It would make talk. 

We was up in the morning in time to 
are our friends from New Hampshire get 
off at Tarpon Springs, which we reached 
at 6.53 A, M. 


GSVERAL of our fellow passengers got 
off at Clearwater and some at Belleair, 
where the train backs right up to the door 


of the mammoth hotel. Belleair is the 
winter headquarters for the golf dudes 
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and everybody that got off there had 
their bag of sticks, as many as ten and 
twelve in a bag. Women and all. When 
I was a young man we called it shinny 
and only needed one club to play with 
and about one game of it would of been 
a-plenty for some of these dudes, the way 
we played it. 

The train pulled into St. Petersburg at 
8.20 and when we got off the train you 
would think they was a riot, what with 
all the darkies barking for the different 
hotels. 

I said to Mother, I said: 

“It is a good thing we have got a place 
picked out to go to and don’t have to 
choose a hotel, as it would be hard to 
choose amongst them if every one of them 
is the best.” 

She laughed. 

We found a jitney and I give him the 
address of the room my son-in-law had 
got for us and soon we was there and 
introduced ourselves to the lady that owns 
the house, a young widow about forty- 
eight years of age. She showed us our 
room, which was light and airy with a 
comfortable bed and bureau and wash- 
stand. It was twelve dollars a week, but 
the location was good, only three blocks 
from Williams Park. 


T. ‘Pete is what folks calls the town, 
though they also call it the Sunshine 
City, as they claim they’s no other place in 
the country where they’s fewer days when 
Old Sol don’t smile down on Mother Earth, 
and one of the newspapers gives away 
all their copies free every day when the 
sun don’t shine. They claim to of only 
give them away some sixty-odd times in 
the last eleven years. Another nickname 
they have got for the town is “the Poor 
Man’s Palm Beach,” but I guess they’s 
men that comes there that could borrow 
as much from the bank as some of the 
Willie boys over to the other Palm Beach. 
During our stay we paid a visit to the 
Lewis Tent City, which is the headquar- 
ters for the Tin Can Tourists. But may- 
be you ain’t heard about them. Well, 
they are an organization that takes their 
vacation trips by auto and carries every- 
thing with them. That is, they bring 
along their tents to sleep in and cook. in 
and they don’t patronize no hotels or cafe- 
terias, but they have got to be bona fide 
auto campers or they can’t belong to the 
organization. 
They tell me they’s over 20,000 mem- 
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bers to it and they call themselves the 
Tin Canners on account of most of their 
food being put up in tin cans. One couple 
we seen in the Tent City was a couple 
from Brady, Texas, named Mr. and Mrs. 
Pence, which the old man is over eighty 
years of age and they had came in their 
auto all the way from home, a distance 
of 1,641 miles. They took five weeks for 
the trip, Mr. Pence driving the entire dis- 
tance. 


THE Tin Canners hails from every State 

in the Union and in the summer time 
they visit places like New England and 
the Great Lakes region, but in the winter 
the most of them comes to Florida and 
scatters all over the State. While we was 
down there, they was a national conven- 
tion of them at Gainesville, Florida, and 
they elected a Fredonia, New York, man 
as their president. His title is Royal Tin 
Can Opener of the World. They have 
got a song wrote up which everybody has 
got to learn it before they are a member: 


“The tin can forever! Hurrah, boys! 
Hurrah! 
Up with the tin can! 
foe! 
We will rally round the campfire, we'll 
rally once again, 


Shouting, ‘We auto camp forever!’ ” 


That is something like it. And the 
members has also got to have a tin can 
fastened on to the front of their machine. 

I asked Mother how she would like to 
travel around that way and she said: 

“Fine, but not with an old rattle brain 
like you driving.” 

“Well,” I said, “I am eight years 
younger than this Mr. Pence who drove 
here from Texas.” 

“Yes,” she said, “but he is old enough 
to not be skittish.” 

You can’t get ahead of Mother. 

Well, one of the first things we done 
in St. Petersburg was to go to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and register our names 
and where we was from as they’s great 
rivalry amongst the different States in 
regards to the number of their citizens 
visiting in town and of course our little 
State don’t stand much of a show, but 
still every little bit helps, as the fella 
says. All and all, the man told us, they 
was eleven thousand names registered, 
Ohio leading with some fifteen hundred- 
odd and New York State next with twelve 
hundred. Then come Michigan, Pennsyl- 


Down with the 
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vania and so on down, with one man each 
from Cuba and Nevada. 

The first night we was there, they was 
a meeting of the New York-New Jersey 
Society at the Congregational Church and 
a man from Ogdensburg, New York State, 
made a talk. His subject was Rainbow 
Chasing. He is a Rotarian and a very 
convincing speaker, though I forget his 
name. 

Our first business, of course, was to find 
a place to eat and after trying several 
places we run on to a cafeteria on Central 
Avenue that suited us up and down. We 
eat pretty near all our meals there and 
it averaged about two dollars per day for 
the two of us, but the food was well 
cooked and everything nice and clean. A 
man don’t mind paying the price if things 
is clean and well cooked. 


ON the third day of February, which 

is Mother’s birthday, we spread our- 
selves and eat supper at the Poinsettia 
Hotel and they charged us seventy-five 
cents for a sirloin steak that wasn’t hard- 
ly big enough for one. 

I said to Mother: “Well,” I said, “I 
guess it’s a good thing every day ain’t 
your birthday or we would be in the poor- 
house.” 

“No,” says Mother, “because if every day 
was my birthday, I would be old enough 
by this time to of been in my grave long 
ago.” ; 

You can’t get ahead of Mother. 

In the hotel they had a card-room where 
they was several men and ladies playing 
five hundred and this new fangled whist 
bridge. We also seen a place where they 
was dancing, so I asked Mother would 
she like to trip the light fantastic toe 
and she said no, she was too old to squirm 
like you have got to do now days. We 
watched some of the young folks at it 
awhile till Mother got disgusted and said 
we would have to see a good movie to take 
the taste out of our mouth. Mother is a 
great movie heroyne and we go twice a 
week here at home. 

But I want to tell you about the Park. 
The second day we was there we visited 
the Park, which is a good deal like the 
one in Tampa, only bigger, and they’s 
more fun goes on here every day than 
you could shake a stick at. In the middle 


they’s a big bandstand and chairs for the 
folks to set and listen to the concerts, 
which they give you music for all tastes 
from Dixie up to classical pieces like 
Hearts and Flowers. 
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Then all around they’s places marked 
off for different sports and games—chess 
and checkers and dominoes for folks that 
enjoys those kind of games, and roque 
and horse-shoes for the nimbler ones. I 
used to pitch a pretty fair shoe myself, 
but ain’t done much of it in the last twenty 
years. 

Well, anyway, we bought a membership 
ticket in the club which costs one dollar 
for the season, and they tell me that up 
to a couple years ago it was fifty cents, 
but they had to raise it to keep out the 
riffraff. 

Well, Mother and I put in a great day 
watching the pitchers and she wanted I 
should get in the game, but I told her 
I was all out of practice and would make 
a fool of myself, though I seen several 
men pitching who I guess I could take 
their measure without no practice. How- 
ever, they was some good pitchers, too, 
and one boy from Akron, Ohio, who could 
certainly throw a pretty shoe. They told 
me it looked like he would win the cham- 
pionship of the United States in the Feb- 
ruary tournament. We come away a few 
days before they held that and I never 
did hear if he win. I forget his name, but 
he was a clean cut young fella and he has 
got a brother in Cleveland that’s a Ro- 
tarian. 


W ELL, we just stood around and watch- 
ed the different games for two or 
three days and finally I set down in a 
checker game with a man named Weaver 
from Danville, Illinois. He was a pretty 
fair checker player, but he wasn’t no 
match’ for me, and I hope that don’t sound 
like bragging. But I always could hold 
my own on a checker-board and the folks 
around here will tell you the same thing. 
I played with this Weaver pretty near all 
morning for two or three mornings and 
he beat me one game and the only other 
time it looked like he had a chance, the 
noon whistle blowed and we had to quit 
and go to dinner. 
While I was playing checkers, Mother 
would set and listen to the band, as she 
-loves music, classical or no matter what 
kind, but anyway she was setting there 
one day and between selections the woman 
next to her opened up a conversation. She 
was a woman about Mother’s own age. 
seventy or seventy-one, and finally she 
asked Mother’s name and Mother told her 
her name and where she was from and 
Mother asked her the same question, and 
who do you think the woman was? 
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Well, sir, it was the wife of Frank M. 
Hartsell, the man who was engaged to 
Mother till I stepped in and cut him out, 
fifty-two years ago! 


Yes, sir! ' 
You can imagine Mother’s surprise! 
And Mrs. Hartsell was surprised, too, 


when Mother told her she had once been 
friends with her husband, though Mother 
didn’t say how close friends they had 
been, or that Mother and I was the cause 
of Hartsell going out West. But that’s 
what we was. Hartsell left his town a 
month after the engagement was broke 
off and ain’t never been back since. He 
had went out to Michigan and become a 
veterinay, and that is where he had settled 
down, in Hillside, Michigan, and finally 
married his wife. 

Well, Mother screwed up her courage 
te ask if Frank was still living and Mrs. 
Hartsell took her over to where they was 
pitching horse-shoes and there was old 
Frank, waiting his turn. And he knowed 
Mother as soon as he seen her, though 
it was over fifty years. He said he 
knowed her by her eyes. 

“Why, it’s Lucy Frost!” he says, and 
he throwed down his shoes and quit the 
game. 

Then they come over and hunted me up 
and I will confess I wouldn’t of knowed 
him. Him and I is the same age to the 
month, but he seems to show it more, some 
way. He is balder for one thing. And 
his beard is all white, where mine has 
still got a streak of brown in it. The very 
first thing I said to him, I said: 

“Well, Frank, that beard of yours makes 
me feel like I was back north. It looks 
like a regular blizzard.” 

“Well,” he said, “I guess yourn would 
be just as white if you had it dry cleaned.” 

But Mother couldn’t stand that. 

“Is that so!” she said to Frank. “Well, 
Charley ain’t had no tobacco in his mouth 
for over ten years!” 

And I ain’t! 


ELL, I excused myself from the 

checker game and it was pretty close 
to noon, so we decided to all have dinner 
together and they was nothing for it only 
we must try their cafeteria on Third 
Avenue. It was a little more expensive 
than ours and not near as good, I thought. 
I and Mother had about the same dinner 
we had been having every day and our 
bill was $1.10. Frank’s check was $1.20 
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for he and his wife. The same meal 
wouldn’t of cost them more than a dollar 
at our place. 

After dinner we made them come up 
to our house and we all set in the parlor, 
which the young woman had give us the 
use of to entertain company. We begun 
talking over old times and Mother said 
she was a-scared Mrs. Hartsell would find 
it tiresome listening to we three talk over 
old times, but it turned out they wasn’t 
much chance for nobody else to talk with 
Mrs. Hartsell in the company. I have 
heard lots of women that could go it, but 
Hartsell’s wife takes the cake of all the 
women I ever seen. She told us the family 
history of everybody in the State of 
Michigan and bragged for a half hour 
about her son, who she said is in the drug 
business in Grand Rapids, and a Rotarian. 


W HEN I and Hartsell could get a word 

in edgewise we joked one another 
back and forth and I chafed him about 
being a horse doctor. 

“Well, Frank,” I said, “you look pretty 
prosperous, so I suppose they’s been plenty 
of glanders around Hillsdale.” 

“Well,” he said, “I’ve managed to make 
more than a fair lving. But I’ve worked 
pretty hard.” 

“Yes,” I said, “and I suppose you get 
called out all hours of the night to attend 
births and so on.’ 

Mother made me shut up. 

Well, I thought they wouldn’t never go 
home and I and Mother was in misery 
trying to keep awake, as the both of us 
generally always takes a nap after din- 
ner. Finally they went, after we had 
made an engagement to meet them in the 
Park the next morning, and Mrs. Hart- 
sell also invited us to come to their place 
the next night and play five hundred. 
But she had forgot that they was a meet- 
ing of the Michigan Society that evening, 
so it was not till two evenings later that 
we had our first card game. 

Hartsell and his wife lived in a 
house on Third Avenue North and had 
a private setting room beside their 
bedroom. Mrs. Hartsell couldn’t quit 
talking about their private setting room 
like it was something wonderful. We 
played cards with them, with Mother and 
Hartsell partners against his wife and I. 
Mrs. Hartsell is a miserable card player 
and we certainly got the worst of it. 

After the game she brought out a dish 
of oranges and we had to pretend it was 
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just what we wanted, though oranges 
down there is like a young man’s whis- 
kers; you enjoy them at first; but they 
get to be a pesky nuisance. 

We played cards again the next night 
at our place with the same partners and 


I and Mrs. Hartsell was beat again. 
Mother and Hartsell was full of compli- 
ments for each other on what a good team 
they made, but the both of them knowed 
well enough where the secret of their suc- 
cess laid. I guess all and all we must of 
played ten different evenings and they 
was only one night when Mrs. Hartsell 
and I come out ahead. And that one night 
wasn’t no fault of hern. 

When we had been down there about 
two weeks, we spent one evening as their 
guest in the Congregational Church, at a 
social give by the Michigan Society. A 
talk was made by a man named Bitting 
of Detroit, Michigan, on How I was 
Cured of Story Telling. He is a big man 
in the Rotarians and give a witty talk. 

A woman named Mrs. Oxford rendered 
some selections which Mrs. Hartsell said 
was grand opera music, but whatever 
they was my daughter Edie could of give 
her cards and spades and not made such 
a hullaballoo about it neither. 

Then they was a ventriloquist from 
Grand Rapids and a young woman about 
forty-five years of age that mimicked dif- 
ferent kinds of birds. I whispered to 
“Mother that they all sounded like a 
chicken, but she nudged me to shut up. 

After the show we stopped in a drug 
store and I set up the refreshments and 
it was pretty close to ten o’clock before 
we finally turned in. Mother and I 
would of preferred tending the movies, 
but Mother said we mustn’t offend Mrs. 
Hartsell, though I asked her had we came 
to Florida to enjoy ourselves or to just 
not offend an old chatterbox from Michi- 
gan. 


] FELT sorry for Hartsell one morn- 
ing. The women folks both had an en- 
gagement down to the chiropodist’s and 
I run across Hartsell in the Park and he 
foolishly offered to play me checkers. 

It was him that suggested it, not me, 
and I guess he repented himself before 
we had played one game. . But he was too 
stubborn to give up and set there while 
I beat him game after game and the worst 
part of it was that a crowd of folks had 
got in the habit of watching me play and 
there they all was, looking on, and finally 
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they seen what a fool Frank was making 
of himself, and they began to chafe him 
and pass remarks. Like one of them 
said: 

“Who ever told you you was a checker 
player!” 

And: 

“You might maybe be good for tiddle- 
de-winks, but not checkers!” 

I almost felt like letting him beat me 
a couple games. But the crowd would 
of knowed it was a put up job. 

Well, the women folks joined us in the 
Park and I wasn’t going to mention our 
little game, but Hartsell told about it 
himself and admitted he wasn’t no match 
for me. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Hartsell, “checkers 
ain’t much of a game anyways, is it?” 
She said: “It’s more of a children’s 
game, ain’t it? At least, I know my boy’s 
children used to play it a good deal.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” I said. “It’s a children’s 
game the way your husband plays it, too.” 


OTHER wanted to 
over, so she said: 

“Maybe they’s. other 
Frank can beat you.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Hartsell, “and I bet 
he could beat you pitching horse-shoes.” 

“Well,” I said, “I would give him a 
chance to try, only I ain’t pitched a shoe 
in over sixteen years.” 

“Well,” said Hartsell, “I ain’t played 
checkers in twenty years.” 

“You ain’t never played it,” I said. 

“Anyway,” says Frank, “Lucy and I is 
your master at five hundred.” 

Well, I could have told him why that 
was, but had decency enough to hold my 
tongue. 

It had got so now that he wanted to 
play cards every night and when I or 
Mother wanted to go to a movie, any one 
of us would have to pretend we had a 
headache and then trust to goodness that 
they wouldn’t see us sneak into the 
theater. I don’t mind playing cards when 
my partner keeps their mind on the game, 
but you take a woman like Hartsell’s 
wife and how can they play cards when 
they have got to stop every couple sec- 
onds and brag about their son in Grand 
Rapids? 

Well, the New York-New Jersey Society 
announced that they was goin’ to give a 
social evening too and I said to Mother, 
I said: 

“Well, this is one evening when we will 


smooth things 


games where 
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have an excuse not to play five hundred.” 

“Yes,” she said, “but we will have to 
ask Frank and hisewife to go to the social 
with us as they asked us to go to the 
Michigan social.” 

“Well,” I said, “I had rather stay home 
than drag that chatterbox everywheres 
we go.” 

So Mother said: 

“You are getting too cranky. Maybe 
she does talk a little too much but she is 
good hearted. And Frank is always good 
company.” 

So I said: 

“T suppose if he is such good company 
you wished you had of married him.” 

Mother laughed and said I sounded like 
I was jealous. Jealous of a cow doctor! 

Anyway we had to drag them along to 
the social and I will say that we give 
them a much better entertainment than 
they had given us. 


UDGE LANE of Paterson made a fine 

talk on business conditions and a Mrs. 
Newell of Westfield imitated birds, only 
you could really tell what they was the 
way she done it. Two young women 
from Red Bank sung a choral selection and 
we clapped them back and they gave us 
Home to Our Mountains and Mother and 
Mrs. Hartsell both had tears in their eyes. 
And Hartsell, too. 

Well, some way or another the chair- 
man got wind that I was there and asked 
me to make a talk and I wasn’t even go- 
ing to get up, but Mother made me, so I 
got up and said: 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” I said. “I 
didn’t expect to be called on for a speech 
on an occasion like this or no other oc- 
casion as I do not set myself up as a 
speech maker, so will have to do the best 
I can, which I often say is the best any- 
body can do.” 

Then I told them the story about Pat 
and the motorcycle, using the brogue, and 
it seemed to tickle them and I told them 
one or two other stories, but altogether 
I wasn’t on my feet more than twenty 
or twenty-five minutes and you ought to 
have heard the clapping and hollering 
when I set down. Even Mrs. Hartsell ad- 


mitted that I am quite a speechifier and 
said if I ever went to Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, her son would make me talk 
to the Rotarians. 

When it was over, Hartsell wanted we 
should go to their house and play cards, 
but his wife reminded him that it was 
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after 9.30 P. M., rather a late hour to 
start a card game, but he had went crazy 
on the subject of cards, probably because 
he didn’t have to play partners with his 
wife. Anyway, we got rid of them and 
went home to bed. 

It was the next morning, when we met 
over to the Park, that Mrs. Hartsell made 
the remark that she wasn’t getting no 
exercise so I suggested that why didn’t 
she take part in the roque game. 

She said she had not played a game 
of roque in twenty years, but if Mother 
would play she would play. Well, at first 
Mother wouldn’t hear of it, but finally 
consented, more to please Mrs. Hartsell 
than anything else. 

Well, they had a game with a Mrs. 
Ryan from Eagle, Nebraska, and a young 
Mrs. Morse from Rutland, Vermont, who 
Mother had met down to the chiropodist’s. 
Well, Mother couldn’t hit a flea and they 
all laughed at her and I couldn’t help from 
laughing at her myself and finally she 
quit and said her back was too lame to 
stoop over. So they got another lady and 
kept on playing and soon Mrs. Hartsell 
was the one everybody was laughing at, 
as she had a long shot to hit the black 
ball, and as she made the effort her teeth 
fell out on to the court. I never seen a 
woman so flustered in my life. And I 
never heard so much laughing, only Mrs. 
Hartsell didn’t join in and she was madder 
than a hornet and wouldn’t play no more, 
so the game broke up. 

Mrs. Hartsell went home without speak- 
ing to nobody, but Hartsell stayed around 
and finally he said to me, he said: 

“Well, I played you checkers the other 
day and you beat me bad and now what do 
you say if you and me play a game of 
horse-shoes?” 

I told him I hadn’t pitched a shoe in 
sixteen years, but Mother said: 

“Go ahead and play. You used to be 
good at it and maybe it will come back tc 
you.” 


WELL, to make a long story short, I 

give in. I oughtn’t to of never tried 
it, as I hadn’t pitched a shoe in sixteen 
years, and I only done it to humor Hart- 
sell. 

Before we started, Mother patted me 
on the back and told me to do my best, so 
we started in and I seen right off that I 
was in for it, as I hadn’t pitched a shoe 
in sixteen years and didn’t have my dis- 

(Continued on page 126) 
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THE PLAY OF THE MONTH 


“THE OUTSIDER” 


A Modern, If Not Amusing, Miracle Play 
By DOROTHY BRANDON 


“TRIUMPH” and “one of the 
A season’s most compelling plays” 

are phrases used by the play 
reviewer of the New York Evening 
World, in reporting “The Outsider,” 
an English importation, written by 
Dorothy Brandon and produced by 
William Harris, Jr. Dealing, as it does, 
with a surgical miracle, one Anton 
Ragatzy (Lionel Atwill) performing 
the miracle, to the bewilderment of 
recognized practitioners, we question 
the soundness of the play to the extent 
that no human being strapped in a chair 
for a twelvemonth could arise forth- 
with and walk. Granted that the medi- 
cal profession is a closed corporation, 
with all the silly secrecy of a masonic 
lodge or a college fraternity, that the 
conservative there rules supreme, we 
agree with the 


success of Katherine Cornell in the réle 
of Lalage Sturdee, the crippled and 
talented daughter of Dr. Jasper Sturdee 
(Lester Lonergan). The play is admir- 
ably cast, with such actors as Whitford 
Kane, as Frederick Ladd, and his fellows 
of the royal college of surgeons, Sir 
Montagu Tollemache (Wigney Percy- 
val) ; Vincent Helmore (Kenneth Hun- 
ter), and Sir Nathan Israel (John 
Blair). 

As the New York Times critic ob- 
serves, “The Outsider” begins with a 
clumsy first act, but once the middle 
of the second act is reached it develops 
an emotional quality not often attained 
by a play that is frankly a thing of the 
theater. “The conclusion of the piece 
is perfectly obvious at the end of the 
first act, and yet in the telling of her 

unadorned story 





World reviewer 
in preferring to 
deal with a man 
who has studied 
the human body 
and prefer him 
mightily to the 
man who makes a 
diagnosis by an 
electrical gew- 
gaw. The same 
rule would go in 
bridge building. 
We should prefer 
hiring a tried en- 
gineer to Keller 
the magician,even 
though building 
bridges is easier 





—and particular- 
ly in her human 
motivation—Miss 
Brandon creates 
a genuine excite- 
ment and _ infre- 
quently moves to 
tears.” 

The curtain 
rises on the hon- 
orary staff room 
at St. Martha’s 
Hospital, in Lon- 
don, with the 
great surgeons of 
the institution 
discussing the 
merits and demer- 
its of what they 








to understand 
than taking rab- 
bits from a hat. 
The success of 
the play, however, 
is no less em- 
phatic than is the 


came a playwright. 


A LEADER IN THE BRITISH DRAMATIC 
INVASION 
Miss Dorothy Brandon, author of “The 
Outsider,””’ was a novelist before she be- 
: She lives in London, 
where her father is a brewer, and she be- 
gan writing at 14. 


call “the Ragatzy 
rack.” They are 
nonplussed. Is 
this Ragatzy an 
impostor, or 
what? They have 
had proof of his 
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“miraculous” performances, but are HELMORE. Have you ever walked a 
skeptical. Ragatzy has introduced, as _ hospital, or studied anatomy—except from 


evidence of his powers, a certain Ma- 
dame Klost (Fernanda Eliscu), whom 
the noted surgeons had declared a 
permanent cripple, but whom Ragatzy 
is restoring to physical normalcy. In 
her wake, Ragatzy appears, the wo- 
man having heralded him with praise 
and gratitude, and he takes a trucu- 
lent attitude toward the hierarchs of 
the profession. He learns from them 
that their chief, Dr. Sturdee, has a 
crippled daughter, Lalage, whom he 
cannot cure. Ragatzy, informed that 
the girl, or woman, is a musical genius 
and “a cripple due to the mischief done 
by an unqualified practitioner when 
she was a child,” boldly announces that 
he can mend her broken body. His 
chair of electric wonder is brought 
in and is examined by the Doubting 
Thomases. Also to them is exhibited 
Mme. Klost, a cripple pronounced in- 
curable, who is by way of being wholly 
restored by Ragatzy. The doctors ques- 
tion his standing in the profession, and 
inquire whether he has a degree: 


RaGaTzy. I have a degree of poficiency. 
(Points to rack.) Look at him there. 
(Points to Madame Klost.) And her. 

TOLLE. Have you a degree of medicine? 

RaGaTzy. Hey M. D. Hey? What does 
that mean? Mentally deficient? (Laughs 
boisterously.) 

Sir NATHAN IsrRAEL. Mr. Ragatzy, Mr. 
Ragatzy! You will gain nothing by flip- 
pancy or insult. 

RaGatzy. No, no. But I am sorry— Ah, 
I have a wicked tongue. (Going to Mme. 
Klost.) Why do you not bite the tip off 
for me, Madame Klost, hey. Bite the tip 
off? (Turning and coming down to the 
savants, speaking confidentially and ur- 
gently.) Look, you want me to have letters 
after my name, yes. That satisfies you 
and satisfies the public. Then give them 
to me. 

ToLLE. Are you suggesting that we 
should recommend the Royal College of 
Surgeons to confer an honorary degree on 
you? 

RaGaTzy. Why not? 

TOLLE. Deceive the public, sir? Pre- 
tend that we are satisfied you have suffi- 
cient knowledge of surgery to practise— 


a book? 

RAGATZY. Yes. 

TOLLE. Where, may I ask? 

RAGATZY. (Harshly.) In the _ stock 
yards at Chicago. The slaughter house. 

HELMORE. (Aghast.) Good God! 

RAGATZY. It was the only place where 
I, a poor boy, could get bones and blood. 
Ach, I have many times been soaked in it 
—soaked in scarlet. 

HELMORE. Are we to understand, then, 
that you began as a butcher? 

RAGATZY. No. I began as an appren- 
tice to my uncle, who made splints for 
doctors. They come to us and tell us we 
must make instruments that are mechani- 
cal impossibilities. And we despair, we 
make bad instruments, or not at all, be- 
cause we do not know enough about 
anatomy to translate it into good me- 
chanics. So one day, I say to my uncle, 
“Please release me for a year and I will 
cut up carcasses to find out how the joints 
fit in the sockets; what holds them and 
makes them bend. Then we will make the 
finest instruments in the world.” 

HELMORE. Well— 

TOLLE. Upon my word! 

Sir NATHAN. That accounts, then, for 
your extraordinary practical knowledge. 


RaGATzy. Of course. But you are 
shocked, hey? 

HELMORE. It’s so startling, it’s astound- 
ing. I—I don’t know. 

TOLLE. I do. 

Sir NATHAN. Mr. Ragatzy, I appre- 


ciate the energy, the courage. And I 
understand that you cannot, and should 
not—be content to be just a mechanic 
working under surgeons. Then why not 
do the theoretical work also? Qualify. 

RAGATZY. What? Spend four years, 
like a little boy, studying books and writ- 
ing answers to examination papers. You 
think I leave my work all that time? 
Leave crippled people waiting to be cured, 
children who in four years will be too old 
to treat, to learn the Greek and Latin 
names for English bones? No! 


The scene of the second act is Lalage 
Sturdee’s sitting-room, the next after- 
noon. Lalage and Basil Owen (Pat 
Somerset), who professionally writes 
words to her music, are together. Evi- 
dently she loves the lad. He is very 
fond of her, and he avows that she is 
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his great and sole inspiration as a lyri- 
cist. It becomes evident that so long 
as she is a cripple her chances in matri- 
mony are nil. 

Presently they are interrupted by a 
door- maid, Pritchard (Florence Ed- 
ney), who announces Mme. Klost who, 
desperately, has come to obtain for Ra- 
gatzy an interview with Lalage. She 
confesses that Ragatzy has threatened 
to discontinue treating her if she does 
not gain him admission. Lalage con- 
sents to see him. 

Ragatzy is shown in, and brazenly 
but vainly attempts to “hypnotize” La- 
lage. She grants him a twenty-minute 
interview, and makes him sign a doc- 
ument which binds him to complete the 
cure of Mme. Klost. The innate kind- 
ness of Ragatzy is evidenced when, as 
Mme. Klost goes out, he gives her 
money to buy sweetmeats for her chil- 
dren and adjures her to believe that 
he is not an ogre. 


LALAGE. Aren’t you? 

RaGATzy. An ogre? No. 

LALAGE. You would have tortured that 
poor mother. 

RaGatzy. You think I take away the 
rack from her and spoil my best advertise- 
ment? No! Nevaire! But I must make 
her think I will. She is a timid little hare 
who will not enter in a house like this un- 
less she is more frightened to stay out. 

LALAGE. Oh! 

RaGatzy. And it is the same with you. 
Dr. Sturdee’s daughter will not let me in 
to cure her. I’m an outsider. But if she 
thinks she must, to save poor Klost— 

LALAGE. Do you call that honest? (He 
is watching her very closely as she stands, 
her left side is toward him. He wants her 
to walk again, so he tries to lure her on 
by pacing a few steps ahead of her as he 
talks and engages her attention.) 

RaGatzy. Perhaps not. But that 
should reassure you. 


LALAGE. To know that you’re not 
honest? 
RaGatzy. (Watching her very closely, 


when she does not look at him.) Cer- 
tainly. If I were not a genius I should 
have to be. 


Basil eagerly inquires whether Ra- 
gatzy can heal Lalage, and Ragatzy 
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counters by asking whether she wants 
to be healed. 


Basit. Of course she does. 

RAGATZY. I have not heard her say so. 
And last night I say to myself, “What is 
she like, this Lalage?” Then I get the 
score of her music, and play it over on my 
cello very slow and very soft, so I can 
hear what things her soul is saying. 

LALAGE. What did you hear? 

RaGATzy. That you are not a sofa 
saint, although you lie upon a sofa. Your 
music is not hymn tunes. There is the 
devil in it and the flesh. 

LALAGE. You’ve got good ears. 

Racatzy. And you have passion— 
passion. You give your burning love to 
someone who does not love you. (A glance 


at Basil.) That makes for you your 
music. And for us. We like it. You like 
it too, hey? 

LALAGE. Like what? 


RaGATzy. Not to be loved. (He pauses 
and watches her wince and struggle.) 
And tell us so in music, bee-you-ti-ful, 
heavenly music. But, if I make you well, 
so you can marry, you will tell your burn- 
ing passion in your kisses in his arms. 

LALAGE. I should make that music. 

RaGatzy. No, no, no! You will be too 
tired, too banale. Fat mother, not a great 
artiste. Yes, you are very wise not to 
want to be well. I will not cure you. No. 
. . . We will talk no more of curing. She 
shall stay a cripple. That will please her 
father. 

LALAGE. (Coldly.) That’s not true— 
Mr. Ragatzy. I didn’t mean to see you— 

RaGatzy. I know you didn’t mean— 

LALAGE. But as we have got so far— 


Racatzy. Aha! We have got so far, 
have we? 
LALAGE. Yes. You’d better see the X- 


ray photographs of me. Then you'll know. 
And then you'll go. 

Racatzy. Ah! 

LALAGE. Basil, ring. (As he turis.) 
No. (To Basil.) Would you mind going 
yourself and asking father’s secretary to 
give them to you. Tell her the big ones 
that we have taken to show Moritz. 

Racatzy. Moritz! Moritz of Vienna? 
Ah, you have seen Moritz, eh. What did 
he say? 

LALAGE. That he could have cured me 
if I’d been under ten. 


Racatzy. And you were? 
LALAGE. Twenty-two. 
Racatzy. (Impressively.) ‘I have 
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cured two young men Moritz could not. 
Thirty and thirty-three. 


Lalage finally is persuaded that there 
is hope for her through Ragatzy. Basil 
shares her persuasion. Her father, Dr. 
Sturdee, enters and, being introduced 
to “the surgical instrument maker,” 
demands an explanation for his pres- 
ence in the house. Ragatzy states his 
case bluntly, announcing that he can 
cure Lalage, but that he will suffer no 
other doctors to assist him, not even 
Sturdee, because he foresees the news- 
paper headlines: “Most famous English 
surgeon could not cure his daughter, 
but Ragatzy has done it.” Lalage is 
determined to place her body in the 
hands of Ragatzy, confiding to her 
father that she wants to marry Basil. 


STURDEE. Can’t you be content, my child, 
with your career, your music? 

LALAGE. Basil’s both! What’s my music 
worth without his lyrics? He makes my 
music speak and I make his songs sing. 
Neither of us did any good alone, but to- 
gether— 

SturRDEE. You needn’t marry him to 
work with him. 

LALAGE. Not if he didn’t marry either. 
But he will. Then, do you think his wife 
will ever stand my being all I am to him? 
Do you think I could bear her being all 
I’m not? Am I to let him have her body 
and my soul? 

STURDEE. No—no. 

LALAGE. If he’s happy with her, I must 
let him go. But if he’s not, and he comes 
back to me—father, I’m human. 


Efforts to dissuade her are exerted 
in vain by her father and his profes- 
sional associates, who have assembled 
and one of whom, Dr. Ladd, pronounces 
Ragatzy a scoundrel. Whereupon: 


LALAGE. Dr. Ladd, do you think that I, 
or any other cripple, is going to care about 
the moral character of any man who has 
the power to cure us? Has he that power? 

SturDEE. Has he that knowledge? 

Sir NATHAN. Of mechanics, to an nth 
degree. 

HELMORE. But he’s an outsider! 

LALAGE. So am I—outside the common 
human joys of life and love. 

HELMORE. (With gentleness and under- 
standing.) I know it’s very hard for you, 
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but is it hard enough to make it worth 
while risking putting yourself into the 
hands of such aman? After all, you have 
great compensations: money, a devoted 
father, creative genius. 

LALAGE. Dr. Helmore, Sir Nathan— 
there is such a thing as the indecent ex- 
posure of the soul. But, as you’re doctors, 
I suppose it’s quite all right for you to 
see mine naked. . .. I want to marry. 

HELMORE. There’s no reason why you 
shouldn’t. 

LALAGE. Not from the man’s point of 
view? (With a curious change of tone 
that makes him start.) Vincent (address- 
ing Dr. Helmore), do you remember, a 
long time ago, when we used to see a good 
deal of each other, and you told me I had 
the most beautiful and wonderful soul of 
any woman you had ever met? But the 
next time you saw me it was to tell me 
you were going to be married. And honey- 
moon — mountain-climbing. Do you re- 
member, when I asked you if the girl could 
climb the mountains with you, you said, 
“Thank God, yes.” 


Scene one of the third act is laid in 
Lalage’s flat in London, twelve months 
later. It is the day upon which the 
success or failure of Ragatzy’s treat- 
ment of Lalage shall be determined. 
Present are Basil Owen, Lalage and 
Ragatzy. Enmity is growing between 
Basil and Ragatzy because of Lalage. 
Basil demands of Ragatzy, “So you don’t 
think she loves me?” 


RaGATzy. I think she thinks she does. 
But to-morrow so many changes are wait- 
ing for her. Think. (Basil turns front, 
folds arms, and listens indifferently.) 
Here is a beautiful girl—all her life a 
cripple, pitied by men, but that is all; then 
suddenly a new world opens, and she enters, 
her body as pretty as her face. It will go 
to her head like wine. She will be drunk 
with it. Oh, yes, young fellow, you may 
win her, but you will have to win her all 
over again. Be prepared for thit. 

Basit. Why, damn you— 

LALAGE. Basil, don’t listen to him. 

RaGATzy. But it will be better for him 
if he does realize that, himself. 

Basiz. But you know very well, she 
only did this so she could marry me! 

RAGATZY. Oh, what sweet conceit. I 
have met my master. 


Ragatzy and Lalage are presently left 
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alone and he makes a final examination 
of her body, declaring her to be physi- 
cally perfect. 


LALAGE. (Thrilled.) Am I? 

RAGATZY. You’re the most glorious crea- 
ture I ever saw. 

LALAGE. Me! 

RaGaTzy. You! 

LALAGE. Oh! 

RAGATZY. Your eyes! They’re as bril- 
liant and savage—as a tiger’s! 

LALAGE. Don’t tell me any more. Don’t 
tell me any more! : 

RaGatzy. You’re magnificent! (Sud- 
denly leans forward, arm over rack, partly 
embracing her.) I love you. 

LALAGE. Don’t! 

RaGATzy. (Arm across rack, encircling 
her, he slowly raises her up.) But I 
must. I, too, have waited for this day to 
tell you I love you. You’re the first wo- 
man I ever wanted ... to tell you I’d 
sell my soul for a kiss. 

LALAGE. Oh, God! 

RaGAaTzy. I love you. (He kisses her. 
Dead silence as he crushes her lips against 
his. He slowly takes his lips away and 
stares at her.) 

LALAGE. Oh, you horrible!—horrible! 

RaGaTzy. I love you! Love you! 

LaLaGE. I hate you! Hate you! 


Assembled in the final scene are the 
great London surgeons to pass judg- 
ment on the case. Ragatzy would have 
them withdraw, but Lalage pleads for 
them to remain. 


RAGATZY. Very well, if you wish it. If 
you want these gentlemen hawks and crows 
looking on, all right—we’ll give the show. 

(Mme. Klost helps Ragatzy unstrap the 
girl.) 

LALAGE. At last! At last! 

(Ragatzy takes her off the rack, holds 
her in his arms, moving forward to lay 
Lalage on the lounge. Surgeons come for- 
ward, watching intently.) 

Racatzy. A little air, please, at least. 
(Helping Lalage.) There, sit up—now, 
then, arch your shoulders—stretch out 
your arms. 

LALAGE. O-o-o—how gorgeous. Oh, I 
—I want to put my arms around every- 
body. 

RaGatTzy. Yes, I know. (Catches him- 
self, turns quickly to surgeons.) I know, 
I know, you didn’t think I dared to do it. 
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And you you’re weakening. He must have 
succeeded, after all. It’s so easy to hear 
you think. (Looks at her smiling.) What 
are you smiling at? 

LALAGE. At you. 
like you used to. 

RaGaTzy. Oh, you lovely. ... (Again 
checks himself, quickly. With a sweep of 
the hand indicates leg.) See the leg. 
Straight! Perfect! 

TOLLE. Can she bend it? 

RAGATZY. Show them. 

LALAGE. Of course I can. (Draws up 
her knee and clasps hand around it with 
delight.) 

Lapp. Look! 

RaGATzY. Feels all right, hey? 

LALAGE. Yes. 

TOLLE. No pain? 

LALAGE. No. But so strange—numb. 

RaGATzy. Naturally... 

HELMORE. You have given her electric 
treatment and massages? 

RaGatzy. Of course. Electric treat- 
ment, every day. Every day. (As he 
helps her.) Now, sit around; put your 
feet down. (He helps her lift her legs and 
places her feet on the floor. She tries to 
hold on to him.) No—you need not hold 
on to me—now— (He presses down on 
her knee. He steps back, watching her.) 
Press your feet down. (He helps her, as 
she raises her foot.) Now stretch it out 
—stretch it out—from the hip—from the 
hip. Very good indeed; very good move- 
ment . . . excellent! 

LALAGE. (Excited.) Is it? 

RaGatzy. See for yourself. 

LALAGE. (Repeats the movement.) I 
wish I didn’t feel so funny. 

RaGatzy. Oh, I am glad of that. 

LALAGE. Funny? 

RaGaTzy. Exactly. Because if you did 
not feel funny, you would not be human. 
You would be a real goddess—and that 
would not do at all. And now—there is 
not a thing to fear. Get up and walk. 
It is so simple. 

LALAGE. (Forcing a brave smile. Gasps.) 
All right. 

RaGatzy. (Helps her slip off lounge to 
her feet.) And now let go the couch— 
(She hesitates—frightened.) Let go, I 
say, let go. (She holds on to his hands 
as he slowly releases them and steps back.) 

LALAGE. (Lets go and stands gasping.) 
I’m standing alone! 

RAGATZyY. Steady as a rock. 
geons.) Is it not magnificent? 

LALAGE. How tall I am! 


Now you sound just 


(To sur- 
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RAGATZY. You’re beautiful! 
Lapp. Well? 

RAGATZY. Everything fine? 
LALAGE. Fine. 

RAGATZY. Then—walk. 


She attempts to do so, but falls in 
a heap. Ragatzy is stunned. Recover- 
ing, he orders the surgeons from the 
room. They go. He addresses Lalage. 


RAGATZY. You must understand! It is 
vital that you understand. You have not 
failed. Muscles, never before in use, are 
not used to such sudden pressure. But 
your hip, the crippled hip, is as strong as 
mine. I have cured it. I know it. I am 
raging—because I hate them so. I could 
feel the relief in their hearts when you 
fell. But now we’re alone. The air is 
clear, yes and pure, pure.... And now 
you will get up and walk! 

LALAGE. (His power enthuses her. She 
gasps, elated.) There is still hope! 

RAGATZY. Hope! Oh, my dear, please 
believe me. Please! 

LALAGE. I do! I do! 

RaGatzy. Get up! (Helps her to her 
feet.) No, alone! All alone! Take your 
hands away! (She takes her hands away.) 
Stand a moment first! Stand a moment 
first. (He moves back.) 

LaLaceE. (Thrilled.) 
different. 

RaGatzy. Oh, thank God. I knew it. I 
knew it. And now—come on! 


Oh, I do feel so 


He holds out his arms to her and she 
again attempts to walk, but suddenly 
crumples to the floor. Ragatzy is dazed, 
dumbfounded. Regaining control of 
himself, he begins to reassure her. 


LALAGE. (Interrupts, passionately.) Oh, 
don’t. I can’t bear to hear you talk. 
You’ve failed! Why don’t you admit it? 
Why don’t you tell: me I have gone all 
through it for nothing? All that torture! 
All year! All for nothing! And worse 
still—your promises, why did you make 
me believe you? (Starts to sob hysteri- 
cally.) Are you what they say you are? 
Are you just a ghastly fraud? Oh, God, 
how could you hurt me so? (He bows his 
head. She calms a little and again im- 
plores him.) Oh, but I don’t mean that 
either. I, I do want a little hope. Can’t 
you give me—just a little? 

RaGATzy. I can give nothing. I’m 
broken—broken in two. (Turns away.) 
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LALAGE. You are! Oh, yes, I forgot. 
Your reputation was at stake, your repu- 
tation! 

RAGATZY. (Broken.) No, no, no! 

LALAGE. Yes! Do you think I have 
forgotten the way you broke into my house. 
A girl or a dog on the rack! What’s the 
difference? 

RAGATZY. Please! 

LALAGE. And now you are wondering 
what you are going to say. Oh, your poor 
pride! Your poor crippled pride! (Glar- 
ing at him.) 

RAGATZY. (Slowly faces her, simply.) 
That is not true! (She knows it isn’t and 
she drops her eyes.) I don’t care what 
they say; I don’t blame you to believe it; 
but it is not true. Yes, I did come to you 
that way; I came to beat them at any cost. 
You were to be but another step—on the 
way up. Instead, I find the heights. Could 
a man have a greater ambition than to 
make happy the woman he loves? But 
just as you say—all for nothing. 

LALAGE. (Murmurs.) Im sorry. 

RaGatzy. (Suddenly furious.) But I 
don’t want you to be sorry. No sympathy. 
That is the thing I can’t stand. I want 
you to hate me. I don’t want you to be- 
lieve me. What’s the use? To you, I’m 
a quack. Broken in pieces. No pity, for 
God’s dear sake, no! (With his old brag- 
gadocio suddenly pounds self.) Ragatzy, 
the surgeon—has no regrets! I fight a 
good fight. I did my best. I lost instead 
of winning; that’s all. But the other me 
—how he does suffer. No torture exists 
like the sight of your eyes, when the light 
of joy—goes out. But, oh— 

LALAGE. What? 

RaGatzy. They are still so beautiful. 
(He goes to get his hat.) 

LALAGE. (Gently.) Where are you go- 
ing? 

RaGATzy. Where am I going? 

LALAGE. Coming back to-day? 

RAGATZY. No—you’ll never see me 
again. I can promise you that. 

LALAGE. But why? 

RaGatzy. Because I love you—and— 
I can’t cure you. 


Huh! 


Deeply agitated, she 
rises from the sofa murmuring her 
suddenly realized love for him, and 
moving toward the door she calls for 
him to come back. This time she does 


He goes out. 


not collapse. He returns and has her 
in his arms wnen the curtain falls. 
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RAGATZY ENCOURAGES LALAGE TO WALK, IN “THE OUTSIDER” 
Katharine Cornell and Lionel Atwill, in leading réles of this play by Dorothy 


Brandon, imported from England, give rememberable performances. 
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RAGATZY (LIONEL ATWILL) REVEALS HIS LOVE FOR LALAGE 
In “The Outsider” the supposedly cold-blooded bone setter lays his heart bare 
to the crippled girl on whose cure his future fame and fortune depend. 
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Mme. Yvonne Sergyl, as Jean Hachette, leads attack in the siege of Beauvais, * 
12th century. M. Vanni-Marcoux (inset) as Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. 
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© Underwood 
BUFFALO BILL IN BRONZE 
Massive statue by Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney (shown in the picture), to be 
unveiled July 4th at the Cody, Wyoming, entrarce to Yellowstone Park. 
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3 same. 4 ce tee Pass me ed 
BONNIE MACLEARY AND THE SPIRIT OF JOY 


This gifted sculptress, now represented in the Metropolitan Museum, is shown 
here with her statuette, ““Aurora,”’ the spirit of joy welcoming the rising sun. 
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i A NEWLY-DISCOVERED SELF-PORTRAIT BY GAINSBOROUGH 
3 London art circles are said to be all agog over the recent discovery in Pasadeaa, | 
= California, of a long-lost self-portrait of Thomas Gainsborough. The painting | 
was found in bad condition by Bradford Perin in a Bedfordshire village. He 7 
te bought it for $15, brought it to America, had it cleaned, and now values it — 
: at $50,000. 
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© Walter Judd, Ltd. 


“THE DEVIL’S CHESSBOARD’’—A PROBLEM PICTURE AT THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY IN LONDON 
Otway McCannell, painter of the picture reproduced above, explains it as fol- 
lows: * ‘The Devil's Chessboard’ is meant to be a perfectly fearless satire upon 
modern war. Two statesman-diplomats are playing a game of chess, with young 
men for pawns. Looking on are a cleric, typifying the Church; a young woman, 
typifying Society; the Spectre of Evil (a skeleton), highly gratified by the pro- 
ceedings; a widow and a nurse in the background. In the foreground a child 
is playing with a pistol.” 
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A BELATED MASTERPIECE 


“Nerone” Scores An Operatic Triumph 
Milan Anticipates New York in Applauding Boito’s Opera 


(or “Nero”’), for which the musi- 

cal world has been waiting for 
half a century, has had nine inaugural 
performances at La Scala Theater, Mi- 
lan, Italy, achieving an almost unprec- 
edented artistic and financial triumph. 
Arturo Toscanini conducted and there 
were 700 performers in the company. 
The opera is promised a production at 
the Metropolitan in New York during 
the coming season. 

To American and English operagoers 
Arrigo Boito is the composer of one 
opera, “Mefistofele,” which they have 
never greatly loved, but the success of 
“Nerone” on the Anglo-American stage 
is predicted by the critics. A London 
Times critic, writing from Milan, says 
of Boito’s music that its style and idiom 


A RRIGO BOITO’S opera, ‘‘Nerone’”’ 
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HE DID NOT LIVE TO SEE HIS LONG- 
AWAITED OPERA “NERONE” PRODUCED 


Arrigo Boito worked a lifetime on this pos- . 
thumous masterpiece which had its premiére 
Italy. 








in May at La Scala Theater, Milan, 





in this posthumous masterpiece be- 
longs to the current language of the 
19th century. 


“There is, therefore, no fear of its being 
misunderstood at first, as so many great 
works have been misunderstood, and no 
hope of its attracting the ear by any 
strangeness of effect. To the averagely 
experienced listener it is clear as daylight 
in melody, form, harmony and color. The 
only technical question one is inclined to 
ask with regard to it is, how far the 
orchestration has been touched up since 
Boito left it; for there are certain orches- 
tral details, especially in the second and 
fourth acts, which sound anachronistic in 
their surroundings. Or had Boito in- 
cluded the scores of Rimsky-Korsakoff and 
the other Russians among his exhaustive 
studies for ‘Nerone’?” 


It is fairly evident that never could 
a big musical work have been presented 
to an audience so ready to receive it 
at a first hearing as was “Nerone.” 
Nevertheless, we are told, its success 
was the success of its first and third 
acts, the second and fourth having 
“fallen flat” as anti-climaxes from 
which the other two acts were free. 


“Tt was only the first act which brought 
the people to their feet in an access of 
enthusiasm. It presents a direct dramatic 
progress from Nero’s terrors of the night 
to his triumph at dawn in the welcome 
of the Roman populace. Even though 
the music of the triumph scene is bom- 
bastic rather than beautiful (how one 
longs for just one such tune as Verdi 
poured out in dozens in ‘Aida’!), the life 
and movement of the scene produce a 
thrill which is irresistible. But the cli- 
max of the scene in the temple comes 
when Asteria approaches Nero and breaks 
the spell by proving herself mortal. Nero’s 
violence as he hurls the sacred symbols 
of the shrine to the ground is very badly 
handled, and when he takes his lyre and 
mounts the steps of the altar he has dese- 
crated, he merely announces his intention 
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The 
whole act seems out of focus. There is 
not the concentration of interest on a 
central figure which is essential to opera. 

“No doubt if the opera had ended with 
the amazing scene of the Circus, the fire, 
and Nero revelling in an orgy of sensa- 
tions, the finale would have produced a 
commensurate outburst among the audi- 
ence. But the last scene of all, especially 
in its attempts to depict the psychology 
of the two women, showed conclusively 
how much more Boito was aiming at 
than merely the production of spectacular 
opera. He was indeed on the horns of a 
dilemma. While his real desire was to 
depict what Wagner described as “states 
of the soul,” his scholarship and research 
led him in the direction of historical drama. 
Consequently the realism of the theater 
is too strong for him. The effects of the 
story and the details of the presentation 
occupy the mind of the hearers too con- 
stantly, and the main interests become 
concerned with them rather than with the 
conflicts of the souls of men and women 
which are his real concern.” 


Applauding Boito as “a great musi- 
cal student,” the Times critic asserts 
of the author of “Nerone” that “it was 
not really study, however, that was 
needed to make this opera an undisputed 
masterpiece, but simply that indefinable 
and unprocurable impulse which one 
man has and another has not, called 
genius. He could conceive his epic, but 
could hardly embody it in words, for 
some of his poetry is exquisite, but the 
ideal music always eluded him. The 


of singing before the curtain falls. 
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ARTURO TOSCANINI CONDUCTING 


“NERONE” 
This striking conception, by the Italian i!- 
lustrator F. Autori, depicts the famous con- 
ductor in the act of interpreting Boito’s 
opera at La Scala in Milan. 
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instinctive composer begins always with 
the musical idea; Boito began with the 
literary one and worked through it to 
the music. That is why ‘Nerone’ is 
likely to be regarded ultimately as one 
of those high failures which outshine 
superficial success.” 


Home-made a Libel Us Abroad 


They Depict a Nation of Outlaws 


UOTING Will H. Hays, head of 
O the Association of Motion Pic- 

ture Producers and Distributors 
of America, as having gone to consid- 
erable pains on a recent visit to London 
to assure the British public that “steps 
have been taken to insure that every 
film leaving America shall faithfully 
portray American life and aspirations,” 
a foreign contributor to the New York 


Times Magazine has made a personal 
investigation into current and forth- 
coming American film releases in the 
British Isles and submits the following 
synopses as typical: 


1. A gambler’s wife is queen of a dance- 
hall, although secretly she yearns for 
respectability and adopts a baby which 
somebody has left in the snow. The dance 
hall is burned down by reformers, her 
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husband trades her off to a trapper for 
a punt of skins, she kills the trapper in 
the punt and is carried over a rapids with 
his body, and eventually returns from the 
mountains in a beautiful frock to find that 
her husband has been struck dead by light- 
ning in a tremendous thunderstorm. So 
she marries a respectable husband and 
the baby grows up amid the homely pop 
of revolvers. 

2. In order to cure his daughter of her 
affection for a wicked European count, 
her father sends her off to a desert island 
with an Oklahoma horse-breaker. Natu- 
rally she spends her time on the desert 
island wearing beautiful frocks amid the 
mountains and singing “Just a Song at 
Twilight” on her homely cottage organ. 
Wicked European count finds her here 
and kidnaps her on his yacht, but she 
stops the yacht at sea by the simple means 
of opening the porthole in her room and 
flooding it, after which she is rescued by 
her father and his Oklahoma horse-breaker 
friend. 

3. Father is murdered and on his death- 
bed tells his daughter of a hidden treasure 
on a deserted coast. Daughter and her 
lover find the treasure after considerable 
search, in the course of which they ex- 
perience innumerable fights, leap a chasm 
in a motor after the bridge has been 
burned away, fight a mountain lion armed 
only with a live rattlesnake, walk into 
plank at sea, are thrown down a volcano 
in active eruption, are dropped into a sub- 
terranean river and carried out to mid- 
ocean, etc. 

4, Runaway husband lands in jail, where 
under our curious American prison sys- 
tem he falls in love with a girl prisoner, 
a charming shoplifter. The two of them 
frustrate a jail delivery, saving the war- 
den’s life, and are pardoned. Out of jail 
he is recognized by a detective who is sub- 
sequently murdered, as a result of which 
he is again arrested, along with his charm- 
ing shoplifter friend. He is tried for mur- 
der, and after the lawyers in our quaint 
American way have engaged in a fist fight 
in the courtroom, he is convicted, marched 
out to the scaffold and duly hanged. His 
dead body is given to his friends, who 
inject a new drug into it and bring it 
back to life, which obviously results in a 
happy ending all around. 

5. Widower sells his boy to his wealthy 
employer, but finds him steadily deterio- 
rating in character. Fortunately, how- 
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ever, the boy is convicted of burglarly and 
sentenced to jail for five years. This 
strengthens his character so much that 
after his release he is able to defy the 
inevitable American blackmailer. 


Citing these and other examples of 
the “faithful portrayals of American 
life and aspirations” which are being 
released during the first quarter of this 
year, the writer marshals some figures 
that speak for themselves. For in- 
stance: 


In 1918, American producers exported 
to all the world 32,192,018 feet of films. 
Since the war their export has reached 
the high-water mark of 175,233,307 feet in 
1920. In 1921, the figure dropped some 
35 million feet and another 7 million feet 
in 1922. For the first nine months of 1923, 
however, it increased to 109,258,6222 feet, 
which is at the rate of 145,000,000 feet a 
year. 


Concurrently with the falling off in 
our film exportation to Great Britain, 
it is stated that in a recent report by 
T. P. O’Connor, President of the Brit- 
ish Board of Film Censors, this most 
surprising mention of American films 
occurs: “The board has been able to 
bring its standards before the notice 
of American producers, with the result 
that there has been a noticeable de- 
crease in the number of films submitted 
by them depicting scenes of extreme 
violence and lawlessness, and a greater 
avoidance of stories which turn on un- 
diluted crime and immorality.” 

In France, which imported 25 million 
feet of American film in 1920 and less 
than 5 million in 1922, a police ordi- 
nance threatens to shut American pro- 
ductions out of Paris and the Seine De- 
partment altogether after this year. It 
prohibits the use of flammable films 
—and practically all American films 
are flammable. In Italy, where few 
American pictures- enjoy any great 
vogue, censors appointed by the Minis- 
ter of the Interior, in viewing foreign 
films, “ruthlessly slash any portrayal of 
crime, any hint of obscenity and any- 
thing which might injure the suscepti- 
bilities of a friendly government.” 
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Commercialism in the Theater 
It Is As Necessary As Art, Maintains Lee Shubert 


HERE, fifteen years ago, three 
W fine plays were produced in a 
season, twenty fine plays reach 

the boards to-day, largely because the 
much-abused term commercialism has 
helped to make room for them, accord- 
ing to Lee Shubert, who goes on to re- 
mind us, in the Theatre Magazine, that 
“playwrights are no longer nursing 
their ambitions in garrets on condensed 
milk and cracker crumbs; they are 
riding in limousines, living on River- 
side Drive and raising families. Over 
120,000 persons are employed annually 
in an average of 1,500 companies, play- 
ing a season of approximately thirty 
weeks, in 5,000 theaters throughout the 
United States. Oppertvnity is at the 
flood. Art has its medium ready to 
hand, and an appreciative public is pay- 
ing $150,000,000 a year to enjoy it.” 
Mr. Shubert, who, with his brothers, 
the late Sam S. and the living and lively 
J. J., is largely responsible for the busi- 
ness methods which, he says, have 
“changed our stage from a tragic joke 
into an eminent and going concern,” 
recalls the time when “the man who 
could be persuaded to invest his capital 
in a theatrical enterprise was put in 
a class with race-track gamblers and 
the like. The mere fact of association 
with the theater earned one the stigma 
of irresponsibility. The woods were 
full of ill-paid playwrights and actors. 
The stage had no foundation and no 
direction. It simply was an expensive 
toy.” Consequently, before the Shu- 
berts began producing plays, they de- 
cided to have something to offer an 
investor more tangible than the dubious 
potentialities of an author’s manuscript. 


So: 


“We began building theaters, and intro- 
duced practical commercial methods into 
a flagrantly impractical and precarious 
profession. If this sordid commercialism 


has helped to make the American stage 
a legitimate, financial risk, stabilized its 
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“THEY WHO PRETEND TO ABHOR COM- 

MERCIALISM IN THE THEATER ARE 
SHALLOW THINKERS” 

So says Lee Shubert, the well-known play | 

praducer, who declares that art and sound | 





business are interdependent in the theater. 





revenue, attracted real money to it, re- 
duced its margin of chance, increased its 
facilities and widened its opportunities, 
then on what grounds can it be justifiably 
condemned? 

“Certainly not on the ground of any 
consequent depreciation in artistic stand- 
ards! People who pretend to abhor com- 
mercialism in the theater for ‘this rea- 
son are shaliow thinkers. ... Our critics 
should be more discriminating. They 
should remember what a manager is up 
against. Luck will never subsidize the 
theater; it must subsidize itself. The pot- 
boiler often makes possible the master- 
piece. In other words, art and sound 
business are interdependent in the play 
house, even as in the publishing house.” 
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INEFFICIENT DEMOCRACY 


Poll Dodgers 


Why We Americans Are Exploited Rather Than Governed 


qualified voters fail to go to the 

polls even in a national election, 
according to a study of the stay-at- 
home vote recently completed by Simon 
Michelet, a Washington lawyer, and 
published in the New York World. In 
1920, when more ballots were cast than 
ever before in the history of the coun- 
try, the total for all the candidates was 


A LMOST one half of America’s 


26,713,832. In that same election 25,- 
705,063 potential voters stayed away 
from the ballot booths. Or, stated 


differently, for every 100 votes cast for 
President in the last election, there 
were 96 eligible citizens who failed to 
exercise their right of franchise. 

The proportion of poll dodgers is 
greatest by far in the South and in 
other states where the result of the 
election is a foregone conclusion. It 
is smallest in states where the decision 
is doubtful. The greatest contrast in 
1920 was between Kentucky and South 
Carolina. In the former the campaign 
was close, Cox defeating Harding by 
4017 votes, and for every 100 ballots 
cast, there were only 24 stay-at-homes. 
In South Carolina, on the other hand, 
for every 100 voters there were 680 
who failed to take part in the election. 

The best sectional showing was in 
the Middle West, where many of the 
states are scenes of close contests. 
Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, 
North and South Dakota and Kansas 
showed 59 stay-at-homes for every 
hundred voters, as compared with 65 
for Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan 
and Wisconsin, and 82 for New Eng- 
land. New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania, with the stay-at-homes 
at 94, almost struck the average for the 
whole country. 

Not all the southern states are worse 
than the rest of the country. ‘In 


North Carolina, for example, the stay- 
at-homes were only 86 per hundred 





voters, whereas in rock-ribbed republi- 
ean Pennsylvania and Vermont they 
were 113 and 120 respectively. The 
North Carolina result was probably due 
to the special efforts made to break it 
away from the ranks of the solid South. 

To what extent the apathy among 
eligible voters means that American 
democracy is in a diseased state, it is 
difficult to say. That more than half 
the qualified adults of Vermont de- 
clined to express a presidential prefer- 
ence in 1920 is probably not significant, 
as most of the “slackers” were doubt- 
less Republicans who were confident 
how their state was going. Had there 
been any doubt, they would have gone 
to the polls; as it is, the only effect of 
their abstention was to save Uncle 
Sam something on his printing bill. In 
the South, on the other hand, the low 
voting efficiency is due largely to 
coercion exercised on those who would 
cast their ballots for Republican candi- 
dates, and, whether the purpose is good 
or bad, it means that democratic theory 
has there been seriously modified in 
practice. 

One way there is to raise the voting 
efficiency of the nation quickly. Far 
more effective than educational drives 
would be the adoption of an amendment 
to the Federal Constitution providing 
for the direct election of the President. 
With the passing of the electoral col- 
lege, the vote of each state would cease 
to be counted as a unit for the candi- 
date receiving a bare majority, and the 
minority would become an effective 
force backing up its fellow-party mem- 
bers in other sections of the country. 
Every voter in every part of the coun- 
try would feel as though his ballot 
counted, and every presidential election 
would be nationally contested. The mo- 
tives that brought out 80 per cent. of 
the electorate in Kentucky in 1920 
would operate everywhere. 
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The Strangest Islands in the World 


In the Galapagos the Chief Sound of Life Is a Hiss 


ILLIAM BEEBE, explorer, nat- 
uralist and man of letters, has 
returned to civilization from a 

visit to the Galapagos, the strangest 
and most enthralling islands in the 
world. Straddling the Equator, they 
rise out of the waters of the Pacific 
some 600 miles off the coast of South 
America, a desolate group of volcanic 
peaks where man is almost unknown 
and where that prehistoric age when 
reptiles ruled the world has been per- 
mitted apparently by an oversight in 
nature to survive to this day. 

Landing on the Galapagos is like 
traveling by H. G. Wells’s time-machine 
into earth’s remotest epochs. Unique 
forms of life with strange habits dwell 
on the hot, cactus-covered hills, slopes 
and gullies of these islands, which are 
“fashioned of great sheets and disks 
of clinker lava, like thousands of mis- 
shapen manholes balanced on edge or 
thrown together as the last upheaval 
or earthquakes left them.” The rare 
flightless cormorant, the penguin, odd 
variations of the mocking-bird and 
finches, herons and boobies, build their 
nests on them. A few gigantic tor- 
toises, of the kind that sometimes 
reaches 500 pounds, still survive in 
their more remote recesses. Over the 
shingle scramble hosts of scarlet crabs, 
identical in their anatomy to Atlantic 
cousins from which they have been 
separated for thirty-five million years. 
Gaudy - colored ‘eels that bite, moon- 
fish shaped like silver dollars standing 
on edge, hideous octopuses and bulky 
sea-lions swim in and out along the 
shores. Most fantastic of all are the 
giant iguanas, or lizards. Here is 
Beebe’s story of an encounter with one: 


“Over the jagged, tortured summits of 
the lava boulders there climbed the largest 
iguana I saw on the islands. It was fully 
four feet in length—appearing forty from 
my lowly view-point. His head was clad 


in rugged scales, black and charred, look- 
ing like the clinker p‘les of the islands; 
along his back extended a line of long 
spines, as if to skir of lava he had added 
a semblance of cactus. He saw me and 
stopped, looking long and earnestly with 
curiosity, not fear; then with his smug 
lizard smile unchanging he dismissed me 
with an emotional feat as strange as his 
appearance; he twice solemnly nodded his 
whole massive head, he sniffed and sent a 
thin shower of water vapor into the air 
through his nostrils and clambered past 
me down toward the water. If only a 
spurt of flame had followed the smoky 
puff of vapor, we should have had a real, 
old-fashioned dragon.” 


Beebe tells the story of his stay in 
the islands in “Galapagos: World’s 
End” (Putnam), a nature-lover’s won- 
der-book, in praise of which all the 
critics are united. “It is high romance, 
exact science, fascinating history, wild 
adventure,” writes Lewis S. Garnett 
in the Nation, and other judges com- 
pare it with the writings of W. H. Hud- 
son and John Burroughs. Beebe is 
already a well-known author-naturalist 
who, in the words of Henry Seidel 
Canby, of Yale University, “makes 
the life of ants, birds and beasts more 


._ dramatic than the melodrama of nature 


fakers . .. and stirs the imagination 
as it used to be stirred before science 
began to plod.” 

This is not the first time that the 
equatorial archipelago has been called 
to the world’s attention. Known in 
the early days as the Enchanted Isles 
(las Islas Encantadas), buccaneers used 
to.bury their booty there, and whalers 
made them afterwards a port of call. 
Castaways have found them a refuge 
from agonizing death; marooned muti- 
neers have languished on them. Alex- 
ander Selkirk, the original Robinson 
Crusoe, visited them after his rescue 
from Juan Fernandez. More recently, 
Charles Darwin on the cruise of the 
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| Lizard dwellers amidst the lava and surf of World’s End. 





Beagle discovered in the flora and fauna 
of the islands scientific evidences which 
afterwards helped him to shape his 
theory of evolution. To-day they are 
known by the Spanish name for the 
gigantic turtles for which they have 
ever been famous. All the rich romance 
of this history is told in the Beebe book 
in a chapter added by Ruth Rose, the 
historian of the expedition. 

The islands are still in the age of 
reptiles and birds; amphibians are 
wholly absent, and the only mammals 
are the descendants of animals left 
there by man. In a classic passage 
Herman Melville, the author of “Typee” 
and “Moby Dick,” has described their 
spell: 


“It is doubted whether any spot on 
earth can, in desolateness, furnish a par- 
allel to this group... . Cut by the equa- 
tor, they know not autumn and they know 
not spring; while already reduced to the 
lees of fire, ruin itself can work little 
more upon them. The showers refresh the 
desert; but in these isles rain never falls. 
Like split Syrian gourds left withering 
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in the sun, they are cracked by the ever- 
lasting drought beneath a torrid sun... . 
It is deemed a fit type of all forsaken 
overthrow that the jackal should den in 
the wastes of weedy Babylon; but the 
Encantadas refuse to harbor even the out- 
casts of the beasts. Man and wolf alike 
disown them. ... No voice, no low, no 
howl, is heard; the chief sound of life is 
a hiss.” 


There is not even an undertone of 
insect voices, Beebe notes. 


“IT once caught a distant fiddling as if 
the first cricket in the world was trying 
out his first song. Even when an occa- 
sional large black bee appeared, it flew 
and drew nectar from the flowers silently, 
with muffled wings, and a bird’s chirp 
caught the ear at once from its complete 
isolation. The trade winds made no sound 
among the thin foliage, as though they 
had blown so long and so regularly that 
no sough was left in this part of earth.” 


On the Galapagos, fear of man is 
almost unknown. Fly-catchers pecked 
at the camera lens when an effort was 
made to photograph them. A blue heron 
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allowed itself to be picked up and 
brought on board the yacht. Lizards 
slowly dragged themselves from the 
path as members of the Beebe expe- 
dition advanced. Crabs followed the 
explorer as oysters did the carpenter. 
Sea-lion pups permitted themselves to 
be tossed in the air, and came back for 
more; their parents showed no concern, 
as though they said to themselves, 
“That thing, whatever it is, is not a 
shark, so it’s all right.”” When any 
bird displayed panic at his approach, 
Beebe knew that it was a “migrant 
from the land of men and fear.” 

One lays aside “Galapagos” with a 
feeling of awe and sadness. Man has 
seldom visited those islands, but his 
brief sojourns have wrought havoc. He 
has upset nature’s equilibrium, slaugh- 
tering birds and tortoises till some 
species are extinct and others nearly 
so; and on one or two of the islands he 
has released horses and swine which 
have bred wild and introduced an alien, 
jarring note into the natural economy. 
The reader rejoices that the marvelous 
crater sanctuary for birds on Daphne 
Island is so nearly inaccessible, and 
that no human being has ever yet suc- 
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ceeded in penetrating over the lava 
wastes to the crater of Indefatigable. 
Perhaps tortoises, lizards and birds may 
find a safe refuge there until that day 
when man will be sufficiently schooled to 
refrain from wanton slaughter of crea- 
tures who trust him. There is something 
inexpressibly sad in the extinction of 
races of life which nature has taken 
millions of years to produce, and which, 
once destroyed, man with all his science 
can never duplicate. 

Beebe is a poet as well as a scientist. 
He succeeds in infecting his reader 
with the awe and humility which he 
feels before the wonders of nature. 
When one lays aside his book on the 
Galapagos, one is in something of the 
same mood that Beebe was at the end 
of a certain day’s study and contempla- 
tion in the tropical wilds: 


“The sun sank and the swift tropic twi- 
light passed into crescent light, and the 
gods became more distinct in the dusk, as 
all invisible things do; and I grew less 
substantial, until the gods and I were 
almost of one material, and the birds of 
the day left, and night things came forth; 
and I went slowly back to noise and talk, 
to electricity and efficiency.” 


Lifting the German Burden of Guilt 
Historians Bicker Over the World War Scapegoat 


AS France more guilty than 
W Germany for the Great War, 

and has the time come when 
the world must dismiss as a product of 
pure self-deception the burning moral 
indignation against the Central Em- 
pires which inspired the efforts of the 
Allies and America in the heat of the 
conflict? By flatly asserting this to 
be the case, Harry Elmer Barnes, ac- 
credited historian and professor at 
Smith College, has stirred up a contro- 
versy that for the importance of the 
issues involved and the professional 
reputations at stake is probably with- 
out parallel in the annals of recent 
American scholarship. 


Professor Barnes has not used gloves 
in handling his opponents. His point 
of departure was a scorching attack in 
a March issue of the New Republic on 
Professor Charles Downer Hazen, of 
Columbia University, for having per- 
mitted a new edition of his European 
history to appear without revising his 
account of the World War written in 
1916. Since the armistice, declares Pro- 
fessor Barnes, a huge mass of official 
documents has come to light “revolu- 
tionizing our knowledge of the causes 
of the war,” and scrapping forever the 
“disastrous mythology of 1914-17.” No 
longer does the evidence allow us to 
regard the Allies as fighting a war of 
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righteousness against wicked enemies, 
and Professor Hazen, by retaining in 
his text-book the outgrown fictions, 
“will pervert the information and stul- 
tify the intelligence of many thousands 
of the best young minds in the coun- 
try.” 

“The question is one of the respon- 
sibility of the historian and the pur- 
pose of history,” continues Professor 
Barnes. “Shall we require historians 
to make a decent and respectable ef- 
fort to tell the truth, so that we may 
rely upon them for indispensable ma- 
terial in the guidance of intelligent 
public thinking, or shall we have to 
admit that history is, in varying degree, 
but disguised personal, partisan, re- 
ligious or national prejudice and bias, 
and come to the conclusion that it is 
worse than bunk?” And again: “In 
every country the greatest of historians 
behaved like clerks or shopmen in the 
capitulation to herd pressure and hys- 
teria”; but there is no longer any 
excuse for entertaining the “myths 


and delusions” of war days, and this 
constitutes the “enormity of Hazen’s 


offence.” Professor Barnes dramati- 
cally summons Professors Hazen and 
Raymond Turner, of Yale, whom he 
places in the same class, “before the 
bar of professional historical opinion.” 

According to Barnes, all “Revision- 
ists” (that is, scholars who believe 
recent revelations require us to revise 
our accounts of the World War) agree 
that “the thesis of a deliberate German 
plot against the peace of the world in 
the summer of 1914 has not the slight- 
est support.” He declares that “Ger- 
many and England appear to have been 
the only states honestly desiring peace” 
in the crucial days just before the con- 
flict burst forth, and in an article in 
Current History assigns responsibility 
for the outburst of hostilities in 
about this order: Austria, Russia, 
France, Germany and England. 

In rebuttal, Professor Hazen con- 
fesses that he has not revised his chap- 
ter on the causes of the World War 
since 1916, but declares he sees no rea- 
son to do so. Turner predicts that the 
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world will always agree on Germany’s 
primary guilt. Albert Bushnell Hart, 
of Harvard, in a note added to the Cur- 
rent History article, expresses his dis- 
sent from the Barnes position in a re- 
markable passage that has brought down 
on him much criticism. The subject 
of responsibility for the war, he writes, 
“is too involved, the underlying race 
and language antipathies are too 
strong, the confusion of relations in 
Eastern Europe too complex, to make 
any review of printed testimony a safe 
basis for changing an opinion which 
was forged in the fires of war.” The 
Nation attacks Professor Hart for su- 
pinely giving up the whole cause of 
historical research by his acceptance 
of emotional judgments as sounder 
than those based on a dispassionate re- 
view of evidence. 

The Barnes controversy has figured 
in many magazines and newspapers. 
On the whole, most authorities agree 
with Professor Barnes that a revi- 
sion of our accounts of World War 
origins has been rendered necessary 
by material that has become available 
since the end of the fighting, but his- 
torians are by no means agreed in 
accepting the Barnes revision. They 
concede that our earlier views were dis- 
torted with bias and hysteria, but warn 
against leaning over backward in our 
efforts to be most just to-day. Most 
of them emphasize the fundamental 
causes of the conflict—Europe divided 
by rival alliances, competition for ter- 
ritory, arrogant militarism and _ in- 
creasing armaments, and a hyper-sensi- 
tive patriotism. These spread over a 
period of fifty years, and no nation was 
free from them. Compared with these 
causes, the precise sequence of tele- 
grams, mobilization orders, ultimatums, 
pourparlers and conversations in July, 
1914, is somewhat inconsequential. As 
M. M. Knight in the New Republic 
states, we may still legitimately debate 
the question of responsibility, but 
“there is nothing constructive in for- 
mulating the Great War into a ten-cent 
melodrama and looking excitedly for a 
villain.” 
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The Journal of Columbus 


One of the Great Adventures of History 


to America,” by Christopher Co- 

lumbus, discovered in Madrid in 
1820 and buried until now in the almost 
inaccessible archives of learned socie- 
ties, has just been published, in English 
translation, by the firm of Albert and 
Charles Boni. It carries an introduc- 
tion by Van Wyck Brooks, and appeals 
to H. G. Wells as unique and precious. 
By a happy coincidence it appears just 
as the map which Columbus is believed 
to have used on his voyage to America 
has been dug out of its hiding place 
in the French National Library in 
Paris. [See page 44 of the Artgra- 
vure Section of this issue of CURRENT 
OPINION. ] 


Tie “Journal of the First Voyage 
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WHEN COLUMBUS REACHED AMERICA 

One of the vivid drawings attributed to Co- 

lumbus and showing his men bartering with 
American Indians. | 


The “Admiral of the Armada of the 
Ocean”’—for such he was to his sov- 
ereigns,. Ferdinand and Isabella, and 
to his men—set sail from the harbor 
of Palos, a little north of Cadiz, on 
August 3, 1492. His “armada” con- 
sisted of three small ships, and the 
owners of one of them tried at the very 
beginning of the voyage to put her rud- 
der out of commission in order to avoid 
going at all. It must always be re- 
membered that Columbus himself had 
no idea where he was going. He 
thought that he was going to Cathay 
(China) and to the rich spice and gold- 
producing island of Cipango (Japan). 
Even when he reached America, after 
two months and nine days of sailing, 
he had an idea he was finding the 
much-desired sea-route to India. 

Simplicity distinguishes this classic 
record, written in part by Columbus 
and in part by his companion, Las 
Casas. We share with Columbus days 
that are long drawn out. We see him 
compelled to deceive his men by mis- 
stating the number of leagues they have 
sailed each day; we see him cajoling 
and encouraging them by interpreting 
every flying sea-bird, every whale, every 
floating bit of sea-weed as a “sure sign 
of land.”” And then comes the thrilling 
passage (written by Las Casas) : 


“Thursday, Oct. 11th. Steered W.S. W., 
and encountered a heavier sea than they 
had met before in the whole voyage. Saw 
pardelas and a green rush near the vessel. 
The crew of the Pinta saw a cane and a 
log; they also picked up a stick which ap- 
peared to have been carved with an iron 
tool, a piece of cane, a plant which grows 
on land, and a board. The crew of the 
Nina saw other signs of land, and a stalk 
loaded with roseberries. These signs en- 
couraged them, and they all grew cheer- 
ful. Sailed this day till sunset, twenty- 
seven leagues. 

“After sunset steered their original 
course W. and sailed twelve miles an 
hour till two hours after midnight, going 
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ninety miles, which are twenty-two leagues 
and a half; and as the Pinta was the 
swiftest sailer, and kept ahead of the 
Admiral, she discovered land and made the 
signals which had been ordered. The land 
was first seen by a sailor called Rodrigo 
de Triana, although the Admiral at ten 
o’clock that evening standing on the quar- 
ter-deck saw a light, but so small a body 
that he could not affirm it to be land; 
calling to Pero Gutierrez, groom of the 
King’s wardrobe, he told him he saw a 
light, and bid him look that way, which 
he did and saw it; he did the same to 
Rodrigo Sanchez of Segovia, whom the 
King and Queen had sent with the squad- 
ron as comptroller, but he was unable 
to see it from his situation. The Admiral 
again perceived it once or twice, appear- 
ing like the light of a wax candle moving 
up and down, which some thought an in- 
dication of land. But the Admiral held 
it for certain that land was near; for 
which reason, after they had said the 
‘Salve’ which the seamen are accustomed 
to repeat and chant after their fashion, 
the Admiral directed them to keep a strict 
watch upon the forecastle and look out 
diligently for land, and to him who should 
first discover it he promised a silken 
jacket, besides the reward which the King 


and Queen had offered, which was an’ 


annuity of ten thousand maravedis. At 
two o’clock in the morning the land was 
discovered, at two leagues’ distance; they 
took in sail and remained under the 
square-sail lying to till day, which was 
Friday, when they found themselves near 
a small island, one of the Lucayos, called 
in the Indian language Guanahani [be- 
lieved to be Turk’s Island, near Cuba]. 
Presently they descried people, naked, and 
the Admiral landed in the boat, which was 
armed, along with Martin Alonzo Pinzon, 
and Vincent Janez his brother, captain 
of the Nina. The Admiral bore the royal 
standard, and the two captains each a 
banner of the Green Cross, which all the 
ships had carried; this contained the in- 
itials of the names of the King and Queen 
each side of the cross, and a crown over 
each letter. Arrived on shore, they saw 
trees very green, many streams of water, 
and diverse sorts of fruits. The Admiral 
called upon the two captains, as also to 
Rodrigo de Escovedo, notary of the fleet, 
and Rodrigo Sanchez, of Segovia, to bear 
witness that he before all others took pos- 
session (as in fact he did) of that island 
for the King and Queen his sovereigns.” 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 











TIME 


This drawing is said to have been made by 
Columbus himself, 
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All of which leads on to a charming 
account of Columbus’ adventures in the 
New World. “He observed to the crew 
who accompanied him that a thousand 
tongues would be insufficient to inform 
the King and Queen of what he saw 
there, or a thousand hands to describe 
them, and that he appeared to be un- 
der the influence of enchantment.” The 
air and the flowers remind him of May 
nights in Andalusia; “the singing of 
the little birds is such that it appears 
a man would wish never to leave here, 
and the flock of parrots obscure the 
sun.” 

As the narrative proceeds, we find 
him more and more intent on the acqui- 
sition of gold and pearls. He gets very 
little of either. We cannot help asking, 
Why does Columbus need treasure?— 
this man who has seen three mermaids 
close to his ship, not to mention trees 
with branches of different sorts upon 
the same trunk. He hears of an island 
inhabited solely by women, another in 
which the men have no hair, a third 
where the people are born with tails. 
His life is a constant adventure. His 
treasure is in his mind. 
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Dean Inge On “Modernism” 
Why England’s Foremost Churchman Dislikes the Word 


ODERNISM is one thing; lib- 
M eralism is another; and the two 

should not be confused. So 
W. R. Inge, celebrated Dean of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London, declares in 
a letter recently published in the 
New York Churchman. This letter was 
evoked by a discussion in the Church- 
man in which Dean Inge’s name was 
freely used, and is worth reading for 
the light it sheds not only on the Fun- 
damentalist-Modernist controversy, but 
also on the mind of the man whom 
Bernard Shaw has described as “our 
most extraordinary churchman” and 
whose writings, the London Times 
prophesies, will be read fifty years 
from now. 

In the Churchman discussion Dean 
Inge had been cited as both a friend 
and an enemy of Modernism, and the 
apparent contradiction, it was pointed 
out, was due to the fact that in his first 
series of “Outspoken Essays” he had 
attacked Roman Catholic Modernism— 
the Modernism expounded fifteen years 
ago by the Abbé Loisy, Father George 
Tyrrell and others. 

According to this school of Roman 
Catholic thinkers, “whatever helps souls 
is true, whether historical or not.” 
Their tendency was to separate the do- 
main of faith from that of history; to 
take the view, for instance, that “the 
dogma of the divinity of Christ has 
never been, and is not now, aught else 
but a symbol.” A similar attitude was 
worked out, under the name “pragma- 
tism,” by our American philosopher 
William James, and seemed to offer a 
way of escape from increasing religious 
difficulties by laying emphasis on re- 
sults rather than on origins. 

But the pragmatic attitude, as Dean 
Inge interprets it, is “the negation of 
rationalism” and raises more problems 
than it solves. The Roman Catholic 
authorities, he thinks, were right in re- 


jecting it as profoundly disintegrating 
and incompatible with the philosophy 
of the Christian Church from the earli- 
est times. 

The point of view which Dean Inge 
champions is Protestant Liberalism, 
and it rests on quite different founda- 
tions. He says: 


“The Reformation, as is well known, 
retained the belief in the Incarnation as 
a miraculous event, while rejecting the 
apotheosis of Mary, and the whole mass 
of ecclesiastical miracles. The Modernists 
agree with non-Christian rationalists in 
condemning this as an illogical compro- 
mise. For them the Gospel history and 
the Holy House of Loreto belong to the 
same class of myth and legend, which the 
rationalist rejects in toto and the Modern- 
ist accepts as true in religion, which is 
fundamentally non-rational. The Liberal 
Protestant holds that physical miracle, 
however well attested, can have no value 
in establishing spiritual and moral truth. 
He therefore deprecates insistence on the 
factual truth of any physical miracle as 
essential to Christian faith. But he firm- 
ly believes in the Divinity of Christ, be- 
cause for him the Deity is fully revealed 
in perfect love and goodness, and that 
revelation he believes to have been made 
in the historical Jesus of Nazareth, 
whether He had or had not a human 
father. 

“It is plain that Liberal Christianity is 
externally further from traditional ortho- 
doxy, and inwardly much nearer to it, 
than Modernism. It is also plain that it 
is more vulnerable than Modernism be- 
cause it is not independent of certain his- 
torical happenings. However, the real 
center of the Liberal’s personal religion 
is the Pauline and Johannine doctrine of 
the indwelling Spirit of Christ, which he 
finds to be confirmed in his own inner life. 

“Brevis esse laboro; obscurus fio. I have 
compressed what I had to say to a peril- 
ous extent. But I wish to suggest to my 
American friends that if they are Liberals 
they should cease to call themselves Mod- 
ernists, for the two movements are quite 
separate.” 
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An English Religious Movement Favored Here 


an effort to apply Christianity to 

present-day problems is reported 
from England. Its name is composed 
of the first letters of its full descrip- 
tion—Conference on (Christian) Poli- 
tics, Economics and Citizenship—and 
it represents what one of its most en- 
thusiastic sponsors, C. F. G. Master- 
man, M. P., describes as “a sincere 
and defiant attempt to compel Christen- 
dom to face the realities of a post-war 
world.” The entire project was carried 
through in the spirit of one of G. K. 
Chesterton’s sayings: “The Christian 
ideal has not been tried and found 
wanting; it has been found difficult and 
never tried.” It promises to be dupli- 
cated in America in the near future. 

“Copec” brought together 1,500 dele- 
gates who met at Birmingham in an 
eight-day conference in April, with 
Bishop Temple, of Manchester, as Pres- 
ident, and Principal Garvie, of New 
College, Hampstead, as vice-chairman. 
Every church (excepting the Roman 
Catholic) was represented, and among 
the participants were peers of the 
realm, many bishops, members of Par- 
liament, historians, theologians, philos- 
ophers, economists, captains of industry 
and working men. 

The spirit of the conference was 
strongly anti-militaristic. Its one mis- 
take, according to Principal Garvie, who 
reports it in an article in the Contem- 
porary Review, was the passage of an 
anti-war resolution (“that all war is 
contrary to the spirit and teaching of 
Jesus Christ”) admitting of an ultra- 
pacifist interpretation. The intention 
of the delegates, Dr. Garvie says, was 
to express disapproval of the principle 
of war, but not to commit themselves 
to an attitude of non-participation un- 
der all circumstances. 

In debating the subject of birth con- 
trol, the conference, rather unexpected- 
ly, refused to condemn contraceptives, 
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and, instead, appointed a commission 
to look into the whole matter and re- 
port with a view to offering guidance 
to perplexed Christian married people. 

On a third mooted subject—that of 
capital punishment—the feeling of the 
conference was expressed in a resolu- 
tion favoring the abolition of the death 
penalty. 

On the subject of industry, the tem- 
per of the conference is sufficently in- 
dicated by the fact that when a mem- 
ber of the Labor Government, Sir H. 
H. Slesser, Solicitor-General, supported 
a report which said that “the ultimate 
aim of Christians with regard to in- 
dustry and commerce should be to pro- 
cure the substitution of the motive of 
service for the motive of gain,” the 
delegates insisted on changing the word 
“ultimate” to “immediate” and the 
word “substitution” to “predominance.” 

The oft-repeated desire expressed in 
the conference that some organ should 
be found to carry on the work of “Co- 
pec” was satisfied by the decision at 
the last meeting to appoint a Continua- 
tion Committee, which should not only 
carry out such tasks as the conference 
entrusted to it, but should try at the 
fit time to bring into existence a per- 
manent organization, representative of 
all. the churches, through which they 
might express their social testimony, 
exercise their social influence and ren- 
der their social service. 

The task of the conference, as the 
London Outlook observes, was to “cre- 
ate an atmosphere,” rather than to 
suggest legislation. We need in America, 
according to the Chicago Post, the same 
kind of a conference. “Many of the 
problems considered in England,” it 
says, “are, in all essential features, our 
own problems.” The Post goes on to 


point out that, in the “National Confer- 
ence on the Christian Way of Life” of 
Brooklyn, a start was made toward the 
organization of an American “Copec.” 
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An American Revolt of Youth 
Hundreds of Students Pledge Themselves to Resist War 


HE end of war may indeed be 

in sight when young men and 

women in all countries refuse to 
fight or to help fighters. For years 
the’ non-resisting disciples of Mahatma 
Gandhi in India and various Leagues 
of Youth in Europe have had as their 
slogan, “No more war!” and now in 
America the same spirit is manifest. 

The inspiration of the movement, in 
its recent phases, has been religious. At 
two conventions—those of the Student 
Volunteer Convention, held in Indianapo- 
lis, and of the National Conference of 
Methodist Students, held in Louisville 
—ringing resolutions were adopted con- 
demning the entire war system and 
urging the Christian church never to 
bless or sanction another war. 

Even more significant has been the 
action of hundreds of students who have 
pledged themselves, in case of a decla- 
ration of war, to refuse service. The 
pioneer group of this kind consisted of 
thirty-eight students at Northwestern 
University, Chicago. A second group, 
in the Garrett Biblical Institute affili- 
ated with the same university, signed 
a similar pledge. A third group, in 
Yale Divinity School, sent the following 
letter to President Coolidge: 


“We, the undersigned members of the 
Yale Divinity School, feel that war is not 
in accord with the Christian principle of 


love. We respect our Christian brethren 
who think otherwise, but, for ourselves, 
we cannot support war. We respectfully 
urge the administration to further every 
measure for its prevention, and for the 
promotion of international good-will.” 


All this was bound to provoke resent- 
ment, and led the Chicago Tribune to 
express its pity of the idealism of youth 
to whom “it is quite apparent that 
things can be changed by the effort of 
intelligent will.” But who can measure 
the power of intelligence or the power 
of will? When even so frank a cynic 


as Anatole France can declare, at the 
age of eighty, his conviction that war 
will ultimately be abolished, it ill be- 
hooves Christian leaders to foster the 
opposite view. As a matter of fact, the 
Rev. Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, Sher- 
wood Eddy, Kirby Page and other 
Americans influential as speakers and 
writers are preaching doctrine almost 
identical with that of the insurgent 
students; and papers as able as the 
Christian Century, of Chicago, are giv- 
ing their moral support to the move- 
ment. The Chicago Baptist considers 
it axiomatic that “war is anti-Christian 
and the god of war is Anti-Christ.” 
Therefore, it says, the motive to destroy 
Anti-Christ is commendable and trust- 
worthy. The Baptist continues: 


“As to the movement itself there is room 
for difference of opinion. Young people 
are idealistic and therefore eager to make 
the ideal real at once. The long, hard 
road of education and the slow process 
of making the great spiritual idea of peace 
take root in the minds of people who for 
generations have been fed upon the glories 
of war, are not fully appreciated by youth. 
And yet because of the age-long glorifi- 
cation of war, is it not necessary to do 
unusual things, shall we say sensational 
things, to arrest attention, arouse interest 
and awaken opposition? Gladiatorial com- 
bats in the Roman arena were put out 
of existence in this way, duelling met a 
like fate by the same methods, and Eng- 
lish women in recent years came into full 
citizenship by the very violence of the 
suffragette. We do not urge violence to 
overcome violence; but we believe that 
greater heroism will have to be shown 
in the interests of peace than has ever 
been witnessed on the field of battle. It 
takes moral heroism to be called ‘a col- 
legiate pink,’ to stand out conspicuously 
as a freak among a body of students who 
have unlimited powers of razzing, consis- 
tently to advocate peace and work for it 
with sustained and organized effort when 
professors oppose and preachers pity and 
editors ridicule. But youth is born to 
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moral heroism and a great cause appeals 
to them with an irresistible pull. 
“Therefore we say, ‘All hail!’ to the col- 
legiate pinks. It is better to be pink with 
the vital color of young manhood and 
womanhood engaged in the worthy strug- 
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gle for Christian brotherhood and inter- 
national good-will than to be sear and 
yellow with the jaundice of a prolonged 
maturity which borders on the senility of 
advocating things as they are because 
they always have been.” 


Birth Control Urged to Prevent War 


Grindell-Matthews Pleads for “Temporary Sterilization”’ 


tor of the “violet ray that kills,” 

cherishes an ambition strangely 
at variance with the picture of him 
which most of us carry in our minds. 
This reputed destroyer, this man whose 
lethal device is intended to mow down 
armies and paralyze aircraft, has late- 
ly published an article in the London 
weekly, John Bull, in which he con- 
fesses that he is a humanitarian even 
before he is a scientist, and declares 
that he wants to “point out the way to 
a warless world.” There are two main 
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problems of “cure” and “prevention” 


involved, he holds, and the scientists’ 
“ray” may be said to cure war by mak- 
ing it practically impossible for one 
nation to attack another by land, by sea 
or by air. When he comes to the mat- 
ter of prevention, however, he feels that 
something else is necessary. That some- 
thing else is birth control. 

According to Grindell-Matthews, war 
is only indirectly the result of a spirit 
of national aggrandisement, or of ag- 
gression, or of national envy. “Directly 
it is the result of overpopulation.” He 
continues: 


“Germany finds its population exceeding 
its geographical capacity. She sighs for 
‘fresh worlds to conquer,’ in order to pro- 
vide a settling-place for her excess sons 
and daughters. This biological fact will 
be found at the root of all the wars of the 
twentieth century. 

“An over-populated nation becomes a 
nation with desires after empire. And as 
few of the sites of the world’s settling- 
places are ‘to let,’ other nations’ terri- 
tories must be obtained at the edge of the 
sword—or, to be more modern, at the 
mouth of the Lewis gun. Hence war. 


“And so the brain of the scientist is 
conscribed together with the bodies of raw 
recruits and the souls of their war-wearied 
mothers. Liquid fire, poison gas, tear- 
shells, mines and a fiendish catalogue of 
other scientific inventions are bracketed 
with tanks, submarines and artillery as 
weapons of destruction.” 


If the world wants no more weapons 
of scientific destruction, then the world 
must do away with war. This result 
can not be achieved, however, Grindell- 
Matthews tells us, by a League of Na- 
tions, no matter how good their inten- 
tions may be. “So long as each nation 
has its own individual temperament and 
mental characteristics, just so long will 
they be unable to see eye-to-eye with 
one another.” He writes further: 


“The present League of Nations will 
not be able to pronounce the Burial Ser- 
vice over War. But I want to point out 
the way which leads to a warless world. 
It is via scientific birth control. 

“War will cease when mankind has no 
necessity for it—the necessity will not 
exist when the nations of the world can 
settle their peoples down in comfort, with- 
out overcrowding or its attendant evils— 
unemployment, evil housing, poor food, 
little money, defective health, etc. And if 
ever a race is to become the dominating 
nation in the world it will be the State 
that has discovered the secret of partial 
or temporary sterilization, and makes use 
of its discovery. 

“At present sterilization is useless—ex- 
cept in the cases of mental deficients and 
hereditary criminals—because its effect is 
permanent. But it is conceivable to my 
scientific mind that a method of temporary 
sterilization will be discovered. Then, I 
say, that is the wise and the winning na- 
tion who adopts and adapts this.” 
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Phoning Photos by Wire 


5 Minutes to Send and 28 Minutes to Develop a Picture 


XACTLY thirty-three minutes 
E after a picture was taken the 

other day in Cleveland, Ohio, it 
was exhibited, completely developed, to 
a group gathered in a New York sky- 
scraper room of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Building, who had 
watched the picture being spun, flash 
by flash, upon the sensitive film plate 
of a complex machine. Perfect in every 
detail, the photograph had been trans- 
mitted over long-distance telephone 
wires by a new system which is star- 
tling in its possibilities. Less than five 
minutes were consumed in actual trans- 
mission of the picture, the rest of the 
time being required for development 
purposes. 

This successful transmission of pic- 
tures by wire follows a year and a half 
of experimentation by engineers of the 
A. T. & T. Company and the Western 
Electric Company. It is not the triumph 
of a single mind nor the accomplishment 


of one electrical genius, but is the 
handiwork of a specialized organization, 
which set about to achieve picture trans- 
mission by wire, and months ago, in 
advance of the Republican National 
Convention, threw all its resources to- 
ward achieving that end. 

Reporting the event, the New York 
Herald-Tribune describes the mechan- 
ism itself, standing on a table in a nar- 
row and murky room, as appearing sur- 
prisingly small in the dim reddish glow 
which fell upon it: 


“The buzz of an electric button, ‘Cleve- 
land’s ready!’ said the young man at the 
switchboard. A switch was turned. The 
cylindrical disc began to twirl—almost 
without notice at first—just a low hum as 
it gained momentum. 

“Then a tiny beam of light played upon 
the revolving cylinder. In its glare the 
film which it struck seemed a blinking, 
yellow-green. ‘That’s the reproduced lines 
of the picture,’ one of the engineers said. 

“Watch the beam close! 








There, now you see it nar- 





A PICTURE 
AFTER 


wire by engineers of the A. T. T. 
Companies. 








DEVELOPED IN NEW YORK 83 MINUTES 
IT WAS TAKEN IN CLEVELAND, 0O. 

A waterfront view of High Level Bridge was one of the first 
half-dozen photographs successfully transmitted by telephone 


and Western Electric 


row—and now it widens! 
As the current varies it 
opens or reduces the rib- 
bon of light. The film 
catches it. There are sixty- 
five such lines to every 
inch of the picture. Seven 
inches, or 455 lines, and 
it’s all here!’ 

“The steady bit of light 
flared on in the dark. The 
cylinder whirled on. Sud- 
denly a click—a lessening 
purr of the motor—then a 
switch being turned off, 
and some one saying, 
‘She’s all ready to take 
out and dip now.’ And a 
—__ picture which had been in 
Cleveland less than five 
minutes before was in 
negative form in New 
York.” 








__ | On this page and in 
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our art gravure section are re- 





produced some of the first pic- 
tures to be thus transmitted. 


How is the thing done? As ex- 
plained by J. W. Horton, one of 
the research engineers of the 
Western Electric Company, the 
process is as follows: 


At the sending end there is a 
cylinder on which is wrapped a 
photographic film carrying a de- 
veloped picture. On this is fo- 
cussed a beam of light which bril- 
liantly illuminates an area 1-100th 
of an inch square. This beam of L 











light passes through the film and | 
falls on a device known as a photo- 

electric cell, which is mounted in- | 
side the cylinder. 

At the distant end of the tele- | 
phone line this current is still 
further amplified and is made to 
operate a piece of apparatus 
known as a “light valve.” In simple terms 
this consists of a time aperture in front 
of which is stretched a metallic ribbon 
mounted between the poles of a magnet. 
The passage of the current received from 
the telephone line causes the ribbon to 
vibrate before the little aperture, thus 
controlling the amount of light which 
passes through it. This light is brought 
to a focus on a cylinder corresponding to 
the one at the sending end of the line. The 
cylinder also has wrapped upon it a pho- 
tographic film, ready to receive the coun- 
terpart of the picture at the sending end. 

This cell consists of a glass bulb, per- 
haps an inch in diameter, from which two 
wires extend. These are connected to 
electrodes on the interior of the bulb. This 
device possesses the unique property of 
controlling the amount of electric current 
which can flow between the electrodes, in 
accordance with the amount of light reach- 
ing the interior of the bulb. 

The electric current flowing through 
the photo-electric cell is amplified by 
vacuum tubes and is made to control the 
amount of current supplied to the tele- 
phone line. This current is transmitted 
over the line in the same manner as are 
the currents which carry the human voice 
in every-day telephone conversation. 

By means of a special synchronizing 
system the cylinders at either end of the 
line are made to rotate at exactly the same 
speed, control current being transmitted 


CLEAR PROOF OF THE NEW WONDER OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


| This picture of the public square in Cleveland was 
recognized by newspaper men 
minutes after it was taken and telephoned from the 


in New York 33 


Ohio city. 


over the same pair of wires which carry 
the “picture current.” When the beam 
of light at the transmitting end passes 
through a particular spot on the trans- 
parent film the beam of light at the receiv- 
ing end is focussed on an exactly corre- 
sponding spot on the film being exposed. 

The density of the film at the transmit- 
ting end of the line controls the amount 
of light which falls upon the photo-elec- 
tric cell. This, in turn, controls the 
amount of current sent over the line. 
As the cylinders rotate, the beam of light 
at the receiving end traces a spiral line 
around the cylinder. The width of this 
line at any point is determined by the 
density .of the film at the corresponding 
point on the original picture at the send- 
ing end. Thus the effects of light and 
shade are achieved and the picture is re- 
produced in exact facsimile. 


This apparatus, developed for use on 
the lines of the Bell system, will trans- 
mit any picture that can be photo- 
graphed and is expected to be of es- 
pecial value to newspapers in securing 
within a few minutes illustrations of 
important news events occurring at dis- 
tant points. The transmission of pic- 


tures may be accomplished over any 
telephone line without interfering in 
any way with the regular telephone 
service. 
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A Remedy for Pneumonia 
Dr. L. B. Felton Finds An Antibody to Deadly Germ 


O Dr. Lloyd B. Felton, of the 
T Department of Preventive Medi- 

cine and Hygiene at the Harvard 
Medical School, has come the distinc- 
tion of finding a serum for pneumonia 
which promises to cut the death rate 
from that disease by 25 to 50 per cent. 
The substance 


such authorities as Drs. Milton J. Ro- 
senau, of Harvard, and William H. 
Park, director of the research labora- 
tory of the New York City Health De- 
partment. The discovery is announced 
after five years of work, inspired and 
financed by the Metropolitan Life In- 

surance Company 





discovered is a | 
white crystalline 
powder which Dr. 
Felton has sepa- 
rated from the 
serum taken from 
horses into which 
large numbers of 
pneumococci had 
been injected, and 
which has. been 
used hitherto with 
uncertain results 
in pneumonia 
cases. This pow- 
der is believed to 
be the protective 
substance, or the 
antibody against 
pneumonia in a 
pure, or nearly 
pure, state. 

It was first test- 
ed in vivisection 
experiments on 





with pneumonia 
germs. Half of 





A SCIENTIFIC BENEFACTOR OF 


HUMANITY 

great numbers of | Dr. Lloyd B, Felton, of the Harvard Medical 

mice inoculated | School, finds a serum for pneumonia that 

may save 45,000 lives a year in this coun- 
try alone. 


following the in- 
fluenza epidemic 
of 1918. As re- 
gards influenza, it 
| is said, the work 

has been barren 

of positive accom- 
| plishment, but 
| many delusions 
| about the disease 
have been swept 
aside. The very 
existence of 
Pfeiffer’s bacil- 
lus, for instance, 
which was the 
supposed cause of 
influenza, is now 
discredited. But 
the pernicious 
thing about influ- 
| enza, which does 
| not directly cause 

death, is that it 

accelerates pneu- 

monia which 

causes an average 

of 90,000 deaths 

in a year in this 





the rodents were 
given the powder injection—and re- 
covered. All those not so treated died. 
Quantities of germs sufficient to kill 
a million mice were injected into one 
mouse. After a time the white powder 
was shot into it. Recovery followed. 
Subsequently this pneumonia vaccine 
was used in 120 human cases without 
the slightest unfavorable reaction, and 
its success bears the endorsement of 


country. 

A statement from the insurance com- 
pany says: “The value to mankind of 
Dr. Felton’s discovery cannot yet be 
measured. None of the scientists has 
sufficient data assembled to make more 
than an estimate, and yet the most 
skeptical of those familiar with the 
work admit that at least a 25 and 
possibly a 50 per cent. reduction in 
pneumonia mortality is assured.” Even 
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a 10 per cent. reduction, Dr. Park 
observes, would make this isolated 
antibody an immense boon to hu- | 
manity. Further: | J 


“Pneumonia is generally classed 
into four types, and to be sure of 
having a dose effective against all 
four it would be necessary to give 
four quantities of serum. This would 
mean introducing so much foreign 
matter into the blood that it might 
cause very serious or perhaps fatal 
results. Such chances could not be 
taken, and it was necessary to give 
doses usually of one type without 
being always sure that it was the 
right type. 

“With this treatment developed 


SUNSHINE INDOORS 








by Dr. Felton it will probably later 
be possible to give a mixture of all 
four types of antibodies, feeling sure 
that the injection will not produce 
any harm. Within reasonable limits, 








WHAT'S THIS BIRD DOIN’ ON THE 
FRONT PAGE? | 
—Rollin Kirby in N. Y. World. | 





there is no such thing as an overdose 
in the Felton treatment. The harmful 
factors in the serum are all eliminated. 
The treatment is thus made effective and 
harmless in the hands of the general prac- 
titioner and I have no doubt that it will 
be widely used and will save many lives. 
“At present the treatment is developed 
from Type I only, but this type accounts 
for about one-third of the deaths. It is 
highly probable that the treatment will 


soon be made available against the other 
types.” 


Only a small quantity of the anti- 
body concentrate has been produced so 
far, but the process of obtaining it is 
said to be so simple, as compared with 
that of insulin, for instance, that it can 
be manufactured in any quantity if 
there is a large demand for it. 





Fused Quartz Radiates Sunshine 


New Discovery to Revolutionize Optical Industries 


sibility held out by Dr. Edward 

R. Berry, a director in the Thom- 

son Laboratory of the General Electric 
Company, as the result of a perfected 
process for’making fused quartz. Or- 
dinary glass windows keep out the 
healing and stimulating ultra - violet 
rays of sunshine. Quartz, or rock crys- 
tal, lets them through; and, if windows 
were made of quartz, people could enjoy 
indoors exactly the same sunshine they 
get under the open sky on a clear day. 
Dr. Berry has been assisted in his 
laboratory researches, at Lynn, Massa- 


Rs sunshine indoors is the pos- 


chusetts, by L. B. Miller, P. K. Devers 
and Wallace Wright, whose work, says 
Science Service, is likely to revolution- 
ize optical industries. The results of 
their years of research were briefly 
announced at a recent meeting of the 
American Philosophical Society in Phil- 
adelphia, and later a party of news- 
paper men were taken through the Lynn 
laboratory and shown specimens of the 
fused quartz in various forms. 

For nearly a hundred years it has 
been known that rock crystal can be 
fused, but Dr. Berry is the first to de- 
velop a practicable method, suitable for 
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LIGHT TRAVELS AROUND A CORNER! 
Showing Wallace Wright, of the General 
Eleetric Co., reading a paper by means of a 
bent fused quartz rod, although the only 
source of light was under the table. 








commercial application. The trick, we 
read, is in the use of a special type 
of electric furnace for the smelting of 
the quartz, in which the heat is fur- 
nished by the electrical resistance of a 
carbon cylinder, within which a graph- 
ite crucible is contained. Science says 
of the development, properties and 
usages of clear fused quartz: 


“The raw material is rock crystal of 
high purity, and this is melted in the 
furnace under much reduced atmospheric 
pressure so as to remove the maximum 
amount of air and other impurities. The 
fused quartz, at a temperature of close 
to 2,000 degrees Centigrade, or about 3,600 
degrees Fahrenheit, is then squeezed out 
through holes either by pressure or its own 
weight and formed into rods or tubes, or it 
is cast into blocks or other shapes desired. 
Blocks a foot long and several inches thick 
were exhibited. 

“Possible applications of this new prod- 
uct may be seen from a recital of some of 
its more important characteristics. First, 
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it transmits light almost completely with- 
out shutting off either the life-giving ultra- 
violet or the heat-giving infra-red rays. 
It makes easily possible the medical use 
of ultra-violet light either by indoor ex- 
posure to sunshine, or by the use of mer- 
cury vapor lights in quartz bulbs. Light 
travels down a rod of quartz much as 
water down a tube. Little is reflected out 
of the sides. So it is possible to put a 
source of ultra-violet light at one end of 
a small glass tube or rod, and transmit it 
almost unimpaired to the interior of the 
body. Ultra-violet light has been known 
to be fatal to the germs which cause such 
diseases as pyorrhea, nasal infections and 
similar morbid conditions, and the light 
can be turned on just where it is needed. 

“Fused quartz can be heated to bright 
red heat and then plunged into ice water 
without cracking or injury of any sort. 
This is because it expands so little with 
heat, only .6 of a thousandths part of its 
length for a rise of 1,000 degrees Centi- 
grade. This makes it valuable for use in 
telescope lenses, or in the projection lenses 
for motion pictures where the lenses are 
exposed to great heat from electric light. 
Quartz lenses are already being used in 
movie theaters. 

“More accurate thermometers may be 
made of fused quartz than of glass. Dr. 








QUARTZ BECOMING INCANDESCENT 
AND TRANSMITTING LIGHT | 
The outside of the tube is cold enough to | 
hold in the fingers, although the operator is | 
wearing a mask and goggles to protect his 
face from the terrific heat emitted. 
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Berry took a glass thermometer and a 
quartz one, heated them both nearly to 
redness and then cooled them to the tem- 
perature of ice water, with the result that 
the quartz instrument was still accurate 
while the one made of glass showed big 
errors. 

“Quartz is silicon dioxide of which a 
large part of the crust of the earth is 
composed, but, so far, it has not been found 
practicable to make the fused quartz from 
anything but rock crystal, which, however, 
is fairly abundant and cheap. To make 
the highest quality of optical quartz it is 
necessary to remelt the quartz under a 
pressure of about 600 pounds. This com- 
presses any bubbles remaining in it so as 
to make them of insignificant size. This 
quality has not as yet been placed on a 
commercial basis, but as to the ultimate 
outcome, Dr. Berry is decidedly optimis- 
tic, saying ‘I believe that eventually every- 
thing now made of glass may be made 
from quartz.’ ” 


Dr. Berry has on exhibition a block 
of fused quartz, a foot long, which has 
been sawed by diamond saws into win- 
dow panes for use in a children’s hos- 
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pital clinic. The ultra-violet rays are 
said to cure rickets and tuberculosis, 
and the property of the quartz panes is 
to let all the sunshine into the bodies of 
the children without exposing them to 
variations of weather and temperature. 
Quartz lamps with ultra-violet rays, 
probably the most powerful germicide 
so far developed, are now used for cer- 
tain skin diseases. Physicians, interro- 
gated by the New York Times, express 
the belief that Berry quartz rods, which 
are able to transmit light around cor- 
ners and in circles will be used to trans- 
mit the rays at such angles as to reach 
areas of the nose, ears and throat in- 
accessible through ordinary glass. 
Another use of Berry quartz with 
ultra-violet rays appears to be in the 
sterilization of drinking water. Quartz 
lamps of small size are now being used, 
but with economical quantity produc- 
tion of clear fused quartz assured, 
scientists believe that reservoirs with 
capacities of millions of gallons may be 
sterilized daily by this method. 





Tagged Salmon Is Traced 2,000 Miles 


Released in Alaskan Waters, No. 10,358 Turns Up in Kamchatka 


thousand salmon caught, tagged 

and released by the United States 
Bureau of Fisheries south of Alaska 
last season, has turned up in a Siberian 
stream 2,000 miles across the ocean. 
Science Service records that “he made 
the trip to get to his wedding at the 
old home stream where he began life 
as an egg.” This aquatic exploit, we 
are assured, is no mere fish yarn but is 
backed up by scientific records on two 
continents. “sAccording to the files of 
the Bureau of Fisheries, No. 10,358 
belonged to the Oncorhynchus keta or 
dog-salmon family. The identification 
tag stamped with this number was 
clamped on his tail last Fourth of July 
off the north shore of Unga Island, 
Alaska. 
Released to go his own way, the sal- 
mon evidently lost little time heading 


| Bae No. 10,358, one of several 


for home. According to word recently 
received from the Far Eastern Bureau 
of Fisheries, the fish wearing the tag 
marked “U. S. B. F. No. 10,358” was 
caught on August 18 in the river Pan- 
kara in the district of Karagin on the 
eastern shores of Kamchatka. The local 
residents did not pay any attention to 
this mark and the fish was cleaned and 
salted. Agents of the Far Eastern Fish- 
eries Board at Vladivostock discovered 
No. 10,358 in the preserved state. 
Examination showed that the fish 
was a male and had grown teeth. As 
salmon return to spawn in the same 
stream in which they were hatched 
from the egg, it was plain that the one 
in question was a native of Kamchatka. 
Other tagged fish of the dog-salmon 
family have been retaken in Alaskan 
streams to the east of the feeding 
ground where they were tagged. 















F one were to single out from the un- 
usually varied list of poetry books 
issued during the last month the 

most competent and pleasing, the choice 
would inevitably fall to David Morton’s 


second volume, “Harvest” (Putnam). 
Here is the sonnet refined and finished 
to a degree; music which never ventures 
into close harmony; technique which 
never wavers. Many of the poems in 
this collection will be familiar to those 
who have followed the current maga- 
zines during the past year or two. 
Rigorous exclusion has cut the book to 
forty-seven pages, and it is evident 
that Mr. Morton has offered what he 
considers his best work—or, rather, 
the sonnets he wishes to go on perma- 
nent record. Turning back for com- 
parison to his first book, “Ships in 
Harbor,” one cannot help but feel that 
an increasing moodiness may have led 
Mr. Morton into a blind alley where all 
colors are gray, all the chords minor 
and the tenants themselves a host of 
shadowy figures out of a melancholy 
and Maeterlinckian half-world. Beauty 
that is forever in profile; wounds that 
ache but never bleed; utterance that is 
not quite speech—these are some of the 
impressions carried away by the reader. 
Effective as is this atmosphere of misty 
indefiniteness, one occasionally wishes 
to snap up the blinds and let in a little 
of the crude glare of reality; to push 
open a door and hear the comforting 
colloquialisms of everyday. But to 
quarrel with an artist who sets his own 
limitations and then achieves perfection 
in that restricted field is questionable 
criticism. Mr. Morton, without doubt, 
is one of the few modern poets to whom 
the sonnet is no longer a labor. He has 
the power to create a mood and main- 
tain it through moments of exquisite 
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uncertainty. “Harvest” is a groping 
among symbols; a journey through per- 
petual dusk, the end of which we are 
not eager to demand. The key-note is 
sounded in the two representative 
sonnets below. 


IN TIME OF LONG HEAT 
By Davip Morton 


‘THE gift of twilight at the long day’s 
end :— 
This chambered darkness roofed and 
walled of trees, 


The cool, green quiet coming like a 
friend— 
Is grateful healing for such days as 
these. 
Here where the white and pitiless sun had 
passed, 
A blighting presence on the stricken 
street, 
The slow and gradual dusk returns, at 
last, 


And enters in on hushed and gentle feet. 


These evening ways turn lovely for her 
sake, 
Who comes with quiet shadowed in her 
eyes; 
The hidden birds stir drowsily awake 
For sleepy calling where the last light 
dies,— 
Grateful for solace at the hot day’s end, 
For cool, green darkness coming like a 
friend. 


QUIET 
By DAvID MORTON 


THE heart’s own dream of quiet is this 
place, 
Of tree and star and dark, remembering 
pool 
With an old twilight gathering on its face 
In an old way, forever beautiful. 
No lightest wind will stir the dusk awake, 
And here no wandering breath will come 
to mar 
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The waters’ deep reflection where they take 
The image of one pale, perpetual star. 


Now fretful thought may find an end of 


fear, 
And striving things an end of all their 
strife, 
In long, blue moods of quiet, gathering 
here,— 
And, burning always at the heart of 
life, 


One star within the slowly darkening pool, 
In the old way, forever beautiful. 


Precocious children are often 
“written up” in the newspapers, only 
to be promptly forgotten. So when a 
little girl of eleven years can perpetuate 
her gifts in a volume of verse, it is an 
achievement—one which has fallen to 
the lot of Nathalia Crane, whose literary 
adventures are told on page 51 of this 
issue. Elder poets, we think, might 
gladly admit the authorship of the en- 
suing lyric, copied from the New York 
Evening Post’s Literary Review. 


THE VESTAL 
By NATHALIA CRANE 


NCE a pallid vestal 
Doubted truth in blue; 
Listed red as ruin, 
Harried every hue; 


Barricaded vision, 
Garbed herself in sighs; 
Ridiculed the birth marks 
Of the butterflies. 


Dormant and disdainful, 
Never could she see 
Why the golden powder 
Decorates the bee; 


Why a summer pasture 
Lends itself to paint; 

Why love unappareled, 
Still femains the saint. 


Finally she faltered; 
Saw at last, forsooth, 
Every gaudy color 
Is a bit of truth. 


Then the gates were opened, 
Miracles were seen; 

That instructed damsel 
Donned a gown of green; 
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Wore it in a churchyard, 
All arrayed with care; 

And a painted rainbow 
Shone above her there. 


A sort of poetical calendar is Louise 
Driscoll’s most recent volume, “Garden 
Grace” (Macmillan),in which the reader 
is agreeably wafted through the four 
seasons. Stop-over privileges are fully 
enjoyed while we listen to 


THE RAIN THAT COMES TO 
GARDENS 


By LOUISE DRISCOLL 


THE rain that comes to gardens 
When summer days are long, 
Soothes and heals and pardons, 
And sings a little song. 


It sings a song that Eve heard 
When the world was new 

And God walked in her garden 
With the dusk and dew. 


It used to sing in Babylon 
To roses red and white, 

And where the scent of jasmine 
Pierced the Assyrian night. 


Dusty Persian daisies 

Have heard its pattering rhyme, 
It sang on high Hymettus 

Over sharp, sweet thyme. 


The rain that comes to gardens 
Is wise in garden lore. 

It has known many gardens, 
It will know many more. 


The death of Eleonora Duse in 
America was an event which has not 
been as widely observed by the poets 
as might be expected. Dramatic and 
poignant is this memorial quatrain, 
cited from Voices: 


DUSE IN LA CITTA MORTE 
By Mary TAYLor 


BEHIND her the crude Dead City back- 
ground, 

Tawdry and glaring, as the curtains part; 

In front, the vibrant and passionate liv- 
ing,— 

And caught between them, Duse’s great 
dead heart. 
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Dialect verse very often descends to 
a tedious exercise in punctuation or 
popular slang. Not so the following 
lament, originally printed in Christo- 
pher Morley’s column in the New York 
Evening Post, and now included in his 
“Bowling Green Anthology” (Double- 
day, Page). Here is an excellent sense 
of humor and the unmistakable “darky” 
accent. 


SHO’ NOUGH STEAMBOATS 
By GARNETT LAIDLAW ESKEW 


(According to Unc’ Henry Glenn, an old 

deck-hand on Kanawha and Ohio 
River boats.) 

D ESE steamboats on de Hudson, 
I guess dey’s mighty fine, 

But dey ain’ got no paddle wheel 

A whirlin’ roun’ behine, 

Kickin’ up de water 

An’ chawin’ up de foam— 

De steamboats on de Hudson 

Ain’ like de boats down home. 


De steamboats on de Hudson— 
Lord knows whut make ’em go— 
Dey ain’ like de steamboats 
Dat I uster know, 
A-steamin’ down Kanawhy 

Aw’ de Ohio. 


I sho’ly miss de ole boats; 

I seem ter see ’em still: 

City er Cincinnati, 

An’ de City er Louisville, 

De fine ole Annie Laury— 

An’ all of dem wuz Queens— 
An’ de James K. Speed, a-speedin’ 
Clean down ter New Awleens! 


Dem great white steamboats 
Wid dey smokestacks high, 
Blowin’ clouds er smoke out 
On de wide blue sky; 
Whistlin’ in de mornin’ 

Way down aroun’ de ben’: 

An’ lawsy how I’d like ter see 
De ole boats once ergain— 


De schooners an’ de liners, 

An’ de little tuggin’ boats 

A-chuggin’ through de water 

Like a bunch er frisky shoats, 

Dey ‘sho’ly goes a-humpin’ 

But dis I wants ter know: 

How come dem boats ain’ got no wheels 
An’ whut makes ’em go? 
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I wuz fotch up on de ole boats 
(No use fer me ter ’splain). 

Git out de way an’ gimme room! 
I gwine home ergain: 

I likes de Hudson steamboats 
But I jes got ter go 

Back to de ole Kanawhy 

An’ de Ohio. 


From a somewhat over-stressed col- 
lection of verse, “The Crimson Cloak” 
(Boni and Liveright), we choose the 
following lyric as being praiseworthy 
because of its unaffected directness: 


CODES 
By Lois Montross 


HEY wove for me a little cloak 
Of worsted, brown and strong, 
They wove it firm, these kindly folk 
That I might wear it long. 


I, who would dance in gossamer 
With poplars on a hill, 

Or wander naked with the wind, 
They clothe in worsted still. 


The “pathos of distance,” that sad- 
ness which comes with a realization of 
the impermanence of things, is in this 
homely sonnet which we find in the 
New York Times: 


THE WHAT-NOT 
By May FOoLWELL HOISINGTON 


I NOTICED it before the sale began: 
Her what-not, made of spools and pic- 
ture-cord. 
With two light shelves of slightly warp- 
ing board; 
Her treasures still upon them. . 
a fan 
Carved out of one pine stick, some sailor- 
man 
Had given her; a little childish hoard 
Of “lucky stones” in blue bead-baskets 
stored; 
And last, a blown glass cup inscribed “To 
Ann.” 


. shells, 


My memory evoked the sitting room 
Where it had hung against the flowered 
wall 


Above her sewing table, cameo-fine 


I saw Ann, too, rose-silver in the gloom 
Of Summer twilights that I still recall. 
A bid of fifty cents. . 


mine! 


. the “lot” was 
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Dorothy Dow, another song-maker, 
whose talents run to the short story as 
well as to the more musical art, has 
published a first book in “Black Baby- 
lon” (Boni and Liveright). Consider- 
able objection has already been made 
to the title poem because of its close 
resemblance in theme and structure to 
Vachel Lindsay’s negro epic, “The 
Congo.” Miss Dow could perhaps have 
done more justice to her powers as a 
lyrist had she omitted this challenged 
poem, thus leaving unobscured such 
charming fancies as 


WHEN SONGS ARE DONE 
By DorotHy Dow 


W HEN the low notes of my last song 
shall die, 
And lonely be my lute, 
Shalt thou then come to gaze, with tear- 
less eye, 
Where I lie mute? 


Cast but a garland on my pallid brow, 
Of violets thy hands have plucked for 
me— 
I shall be happy, even then, as now, 
Beholding thee. 


And, fittingly, thy face shall bid me speed 
To where, in avenues of quiet pain, 

Erinna and the mournful Atthis plead 
For love ... in vain. 


Undeniable strength and dignity are 
felt in the subjoined poem from Du- 
Bose Heyward’s new book, “Skylines 
and Horizons” (Macmillan). Mr. Hey- 
ward is the laureate of the Carolinas, 
and his interpretations, in collabora- 
tion with Hervey Allen, of the folklore 
of the South have proven both scholarly 
and valuable. 


THE EQUINOX 
By DUBosE HEYWARD 


EAVY with salt, and warm, 
And damp from the Caribbean, 
Like a wrestler’s body 
Muscled under its sweat; 
Sounding a deep alarm 
That thrills to a pean, 
It charges the shuddering spit 
Where the rivers have met. 
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Under its whirling cloak 

The hummocks and houses are shrunken 
To figures of fear 

In the blue-green daylight-dark. 

Only a dwarfed sea-oak 

Leans truculent, drunken, 

Brandishing terrible arms 

That wind-bludgeons leave stark. 


From the demoniac vault 

Gargantuan sledges 

Crash to the huddling roofs 

Until frail timbers start. 

Then thundering to the assault 

Like surf on the ledges, 

The weight of the wind drives through 
And rends them apart. 


Now the palmettoes that lash 

On the southern-most beaches 

Thrill to the shout of the storm 

And sing through the rain. 

Remembering typhoons that smash 

Along tropical reaches, 

They batter the winds with great hands, 
And are happy again. 


That the moving- picture industry 
can boast of its poets as well as its 
“Sheiks” was demonstrated when Ro- 
dolph Valentino came forward with a 
thin volume of love verse; and now we 
have still another star entering the 
bardic lists—Doris Kenyon, whose lat- 
est non-screen, and yet poetic, appear- 
ance is made in the Pictorial Review: 


IN THE DISCARD 


By Doris KENYON 


little clock with foolish battered 
face, 


OF 


Neglected there amid the ruck of years, 
Did your heart stop at last its idle race, 
At some exquisite hour of happy tears? 


Your one lone hand seems grasping for 
that hour, 
As if to woo it back to live apart; 
Or did you weary grow of Life’s brief 
dower, 
Content to count your treasures in 
your heart? 


Thus, little clock, when years envelop me, 
Oh, may I have such memories as you, 
‘nd though I be no longer fair to see, 
Yet may I cling to one great moment, 
too. 
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The Plight of the Cigar 


A Great Industry in 


= HAT the country needs,” once 
W declared a politician who was 
also a wit, “is a good five-cent 
cigar.” Had the speaker also been an 
economist with money invested in cigar 
factories, he might have added that the 
five-cent cigar was likewise the one 
great need of the cigar industry. For 
the last dozen years, unnoticed by the 
general public, the cigar has been fall- 
ing into comparative disuse. After a 
long and honorable career as the one 
aristocratic smoke, it has seen itself 
eclipsed by the erstwhile despised and 
insignificant cigarette; and a genera- 
tion of young men is now growing up 
many of whom have never been initi- 
ated into its joys and mysteries. At 
the present moment, however, the cigar 
industry is undergoing a revolution in 
its production methods. As a result of 
the upheaval, the manufacturers are 
promising to offer the American people 
that dream of the philosopher-politi- 
cian, a good five-cent cigar, and through 
its aid they are hoping to stage a dra- 
matic comeback for their anemic in- 
dustry. 

Barron’s Weekly publishes at length 
the somewhat pathetic story of the 
cigar, along with an account of the 
circumstances which give the manufac- 
turers high hopes for its future. We 
read: 


“For the last twenty years the cigar 
industry has been standing still, and stag- 
nation in a rapidly growing country like 
the United States means trouble. In 1901 
the production of cigars reached for the 
first time the 6,000,000,000 mark. Since 
then it has made no important gain, the 
peak reached in 1920 being only a trifle 
above 8,000,000,000. Last year’s produc- 
tion was actually less than the output of 
a year as far back as 1906.” 


The cigarette, on the other hand, has 
risen by leaps and bounds. From a 
production less than half that of cigars 


Process of Evolution 


in 1900, it has shot up until to-day ten 
cigarettes are produced for every cigar. 
In value the two are now nearly match- 
ed. Barron’s Weekly asks: 


“Why has the plebeian and once de- 
spised cigarette so far outclassed the aris- 
tocrat of smokes in the race for popular 
favor? What are the prospects that the 
cigar can come back? What is the indus- 
try doing to regain its lost ground? 

“Three reasons perhaps suffice to ex- 
plain the contrast between the spectacular 
growth of the cigarette industry and the 
comparative stagnation of the cigar in- 
dustry. In the first place, the cigarette 
industry was for twenty years dominated 
by a single company concentrating its 
energies on a few brands, while the cigar 
industry was in the hands of a multitude 
of small manufacturers. The cigar smoker 
has always been confused by a multiplic- 
ity of brands differing even more widely 
in quality than in price. Furthermore, 
the cigarette is a short smoke, the cigar 
a long smoke. The cigarette smoker can 
emerge from his office, light a cigarette 
and get the benefit of it in a few minutes 
before reaching his destination; the cigar 
smoker needs more time and leisure to 
enjoy his smoke. Finally, the cigarette is 
decidedly the cheaper smoke. Even in 
pre-war days the five-cent cigar was hard- 
ly a quality article, while despite high 
cost of raw material and high taxes the 
‘tailor-made’ cigarette retails for less than 
a cent apiece, except brands of the highest 
quality.” 


The triumph of the cigarette over the 
cigar has been the triumph of ma- 
chinery over handicraft. As Barron’s 
Weekly explains: “Machines operated 
by unskilled labor turn out 250,000 
cigarettes a day, and it is such ma- 
chines which account for the billions 
of cigarettes of popular brands con- 
sumed annually.” The cigar industry 
up to recently has been a hand trade, 
partly because the cigar is mechanical- 
ly more complicated than the cigarette, 
but chiefly because the industry has 
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been dominated by union labor which 
would not tolerate the introduction of 
machinery. 

Now, however, cigars are being made 
by machine. This great revolution in 
the industry has been the product of 
twenty years of ceaseless experimenta- 
tion and of a life-and-death struggle 
with unionized workmen who saw in 
machines the death-knell of their busi- 
ness. It is said that more than $6,000,- 





000 was spent in evolving a cigar-mak- 
ing machine before a cent of return 
came in. When finally it was perfected, 
no manufacturer dared to adopt it, be- 
cause he knew that if it were a failure 
he could never resort again to union 
labor. It took a strike in 1918, which 
threatened to suspend the industry, to 
bring about the introduction of the first 
machines; and to-day the revolution in 
the industry is proceeding apace. 


Fox Farming a Big Paying Industry 


A $7,000,000 Investment in Michigan Alone 


and fur trader, who has colored 

American history and fiction (to 
say nothing of the movie) for centu- 
ries, seems destined to follow into ex- 
tinction the cowboy and the California 
gold-digger. Old and haphazard meth- 
ods of scouring the North and West 
for valuable pelts are giving way to 
prosaic fur farms, where wild animals 
are being bred with the same minute 
care accorded to domestic stock. Fox 
farming, in particular, is becoming a 
standardized and lucrative business, ac- 
cording to James W. Beckman, who 
writes, in the Michigan Manufacturer 
and Financial Record, that the most 
valuable fur in the world is that of the 
silver fox, and that to-day silver foxes 
are being raised on a hundred ranches 
in Michigan alone. They number 6,000 
head, and the market value of these 
animals is said to exceed $7,000,000. 

At first fox farming was a big gam- 
ble. A pair of breeding stock would 
sell for as much as $34,000, and indi- 
vidual pelts brought up to $2,700. The 
breeders hid their activities under a 
veil of mysterious secrecy, and fantas- 
tic stories were told of their huge 
profits. 

In the early years of the present cen- 
tury the center of the silver-fox indus- 
try was on Prince Edward Island, in 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Many. indi- 
vidual breeders cleared considerable 
fortunes in a few seasons. In one case 


Te romantic figure of the trapper 


a party of city clerks went into the 
business and made $40,000 in four 
years. The boom was at its height 
from 1910 to.1914. So great at that 
time was the demand for breeders that 
no animals were killed for their pelts. 
Dishonest producers made a practice 
of selling mongrel stock, often at fabu- 
lous prices, and new ranches were es- 
tablished in New England and New 
York. : 
To-day Michigan seems to have be- 
come the permanent center of silver- 
fox farming. The pelts bred on Prince 
Edward Island and in Alaska are 
heavier and coarser than those in the 
Great Lakes region, probably because 
of the severity of the more northern 
winter and the proximity of salt sea 
air. The Michigan raisers have or- 
ganized themselves into associations. 
They keep accurate records of pedi- 
grees, which extend back over ten to 
fifteen years, and have agreed on stand- 
ard methods of marking foxes for 
points in their annual shows. The foxes 
with kind treatment become as tame as 
dogs. Their skins bring from $400 to 
$1,000 each, when in good condition. 

Though fox-farming symbolizes the 
end of the romantic trapper era in 
North American history, neither na- 
ture-lovers nor the foxes themselves 
will regret the change, for it assures 
the preservation of a rare species from 
the indiscriminate slaughter of pelt- 
hunting pioneers. 
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The American Dollar in Jeopardy 


Danger Lurks in an Excess of Gold 


S the American dollar going the 

way of Europe’s depreciated cur- 

rencies? The question sounds fan- 
tastic. Yet it is no more so than the 
same question would have: sounded ten 
years ago when applied to the mark 
and the franc. Furthermore, students 
of currency both in the United States 
and abroad are writing articles for 
financial papers which actually speak 
of the depreciation of the dollar as 
possible. 

The European currencies tumbled be- 
cause of paper inflation. Paradoxically, 
if the dollar breaks, it will be because 
of an excess of gold reserves. Thus 
it- would appear that too much gold 
may be as fatal as too little; and that 
the stability of money, like that of 
health, depends upon maintaining a 
happy equilibrium. 

Most laymen have considered as pure- 
ly academic the problems presented by 
the unprecedented quantities of gold 
which came to the United States in the 
wake of the World War. Economists, 
however, have been giving the subject 
grave thought, and it has recently at- 
tracted newspaper attention as a result 
of one of the provisions of the Dawes 
report. This report stipulated that 
Germany should found a gold bank of 
issue. But since not even England has 
yet been successful in returning to a 
gold basis, German critics have asked 
why all Europe might not wisely aban- 
don gold as a basis for money and 
adopt the present rating of the British 
paper pound. As one writer puts it, 
the United States would then be left 
“to an isolated contemplation of her 
idle gold.” This eventuality is rendered 
more possible by the recent attacks on 
the traditional sanctity of the gold 
standard led by distinguished econo- 
mists like John Maynard Keynes. 

What would happen to the United 
States if “left to contemplation of her 
idle gold”? All the economists and ex- 





perts who have been giving study to 
this problem seem to agree. One of 
the best known, H. Parker Willis, pro- 
fessor of banking at Columbia Univer- 
sity, declares, in the Annalist, that if 
gold were demonetized in Europe, its 
value would tend to fall immediately. 
What gold still remains in the hands 
of foreign countries would tend to 
migrate here, as the metal, no longer 
precious for them, would furnish the 
easiest medium for meeting American 
debts. Save in so far as credit control 
could hold prices steady (and Professor 
Willis calls this “a feeble defense’), 
prices would rise as fast as the value 
of gold deteriorated. Since gold would 
always retain some value, we should 
not be threatened with the danger of 
a worthless currency; but the fall would 
be sufficient to inflict severe hardship 
upon everyone living on the income 
from mortgages and bonds, and upon 
the wage-earners and salaried classes 
until their incomes were readjusted. 
As the New York World observes 
editorially, “when one bears in mind 
the long, laborious road France, Italy 
and the other nations must climb be- 
fore they can raise their currency to 
a par with the British paper pound, 
one can readily understand how willing 
they would be to give up all attempts 
to regain the level of the American 
gold dollar.” Perhaps the distressing 
situation in which this would leave 
America might not be least among the 
human inducements spurring them on 
to this course of action, as the conti- 
nental countries would feel this to be 
a fit retribution for what they have 
always considered the inordinate profits 
gained by the Western Republic out of 
the war. They would then be able to 
settle their war debts with us by ship- 
ping us bullion for which they would 
no longer have much use, and in a legal 
manner would be making us shoulder 
a portion of their war burden. 
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Needless to say, it is in America’s 
interest that Europe should cling to its 


ancient currency standards, and all 
economists agree that the one way to 
make this possible is for us to return 
them enough gold bullion to make this 
possible. How to return it is the ques- 
tion, as it is an economic axiom that 
monetary gold can be moved only under 
the stress of natural business and eco- 
nomic demands. 

Professor Willis holds that our ef- 
forts to discourage imports by a tariff 
wall and to encourage exports are daily 
making it more difficult for Europe to 
retain its nominal allegiance to the 
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gold standard. Unable to sell us goods, 
the European countries continue hav- 
ing to pay us for what they buy in gold 
bullion. During the first quarter of 
1924, we imported $100,000,000 of the 
metal, bringing our total of mint gold 
up to $4,300,000,000, or almost half 
of the world’s supply. “Every dollar of 
gold,” warns Professor Willis, “which 
we import tends to increase the proba- 
bility that other countries will find it 
profitable to abandon the gold stand- 
ard.” Only a conscious effort to encour- 
age imports and investments in foreign 
securities, he intimates, can avert this 
end. 





GiantSaws Running 130 Miles an Hour 


Nine Feet Ii Diameter, Each Weighing 795 Pounds 


WO circular Disston saws, each 

108 inches in diameter, recently 

put into operation by a lumber 
company at Hoquiam, Washington, for 
cutting giant cedar logs into shingle 
bolts, are described as being the largest 
saws in the world. Each saw was made 
from a steel ingot weighing 1,140 
pounds. This ingot was_ reheated, 
rolled and trimmed until the weight of 
the finished saw was 795 pounds. The 
circumference of the saw is more than 
28 feet, and the rim when operating at 
full speed travels at the rate of 130 
miles an hour. 

The teeth are inserted in the blade, 
190 being required for each saw. They 
are of the spiral tooth type, a Disston 
invention, being inserted in the blade 
on spiral lines, which insures smooth 
cutting and gives them full clearance 
without the necessity of setting them. 
They are sharpened by automatic ma- 
chinery. 

The manufacture of saws nine feet 
in diameter required steel of special 
composition, free from any defect, uni- 
form in hardness and composition, hav- 
ing great tensile strength. This steel 
was made in the Disston plant at Phila- 
delphia by a special process, and cast 
in a solid block. 


Then the ingots from the crucibles 
were heated and hammered into slabs, 
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THE LARGEST SAW IN THE WORLD 
Nine feet high, with 190 teeth, each 2% 
inches long. 
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which in turn were rolled into plates, 
one for each saw. Mills of enormous 
strength drew the plates to the correct 
dimensions for the saws, after many 
operations. Next the plates were made 
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ready for the insertion of the teeth, 
hardened and tempered, and given the 
correct tension for operating at the ter- 
rific speed at which they must be able 
to’ run. 





Moving a 7-Story Brick Building 


A Remarkable Engineering Feat Performed in Chicago 


nary delicacy was successfully 

accomplished a few months ago 
in Chicago when a seven-story brick 
structure, known as the Dowie or Zion 
Building, and weighing about 8,000 
tons, was removed from its founda- 
tions to a new site 85 feet away. House 
removing is not a new business, but 
heretofore most buildings that have 
been shifted have been of frame con- 
struction and therefore sufficiently elas- 
tic to withstand a certain amount of 
vibration without suffering material 
damage. As a writer in Compressed 
Air Magazine explains, “The moving of 
a brick building is a far more difficult 
problem, and while this has been done 
more than once, the bulk of the build- 
ings so dealt with has been of rather 
unpretentious dimensions. ... Brick 
walls cannot be flexed like frame ones, 
and a crack in a brick wall is apt to 
be a very serious matter.” 

In the light of this explanation, it is 
easy to grasp the enormous magnitude 
of the task which a Chicago contract- 
ing firm undertook when it agreed to 
remove without damage a seven-story 
brick structure, thirty years old, 81 
feet wide and 131 feet long. 

It was first necessary to transfer the 
weight of the building from its foun- 
dations to temporary supports. The 
weight of the building was shifted to 
2,000 steel rollers, which in turn lay on 
rails that would stretch in single track 
for eight miles. 

Though the entire job took almost 
two months, the actual moving time 
was twenty hours, and the speed of 
travel was four feet an hour. The new 


A N engineering feat of extraordi- 
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THE DOWIE BUILDING IN CHICAGO 


A seven-story brick structure recently 
moved to another site. 








foundation for the building had already 
been prepared, and it landed in its final 
location precisely on line at all corners. 

The entire operation cost $175,000, 
of which $75,000 was for the actual 
moving. Though this is a large sum, 
the expense would have been $500,000 
if the owners had chosen to construct 
an entirely new edifice on the new site. 

Interesting as a sidelight is the 
fact that elevator, water, light and 
telephone services were maintained 
throughout the operation for the con- 
venience of certain office employees 
who had to enter the building from 
time to time. 
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| | The Colyumists 


REAT metropolitan dailies sel- 
dom issue “stop - press” orders 


to “kill” a waggish columnist’s 
parting shot; but this is exactly what 
happened to Christopher Morley, erst- 
while conductor of the New York Eve- 
ning Post’s “Bowling Green.” How 
the Post was acquired by Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis is now a matter of history, and 
Mr. Morley’s valedictory quotation from 
“The Taming of the Shrew” was a 
brilliant celebration of the event, as 
told by him in a preface to his “Bowling 
Green Anthology” (Doubleday, Page). 
At the opening of the fourth act we 
find the Bard preparing us with “Enter 
Curtis.” Then the lines: 


Curt. I pr’ythee, good Grumio, tell me, 
how goes the world? 

Gru. A cold world, Curtis, in every 
office but this; and, therefore, fire: do thy 
duty, and have thy duty; for my master 
and mistress are almost frozen to death. 


Commenting, Post mortem, on his 
adventures under the “Bowling Green” 
masthead, Mr. Morley reminisces: 


“TI shall remember the two great tri- 
umphs of my small career in the world of 
newspapers: I learned how to light my 
pipe at the linotype machine, and I once 
had the presses stopped—the supreme ex- 
citement in journalism—to remove my 
harmless jape.” 


Much as his fans and loyal “contribs” 
regret the return of Christopher Mor- 
ley to the sedate and less ephemeral 
role of bookman, they still have Don 
Marquis, among others, to regale them 
with whimsical philosophizings and 
sheer- nonsense. Undoubtedly it was 


i 


Co ly ums 


—_— — 


Mr. Marquis’ jovial alter ego, The Old 
Soak, who printed this limerick: 


There was an old fellow named Sidney, 
Who drank till he ruined a kidney. 

It shriveled and shrank, 

But he just sat and drank... 
Well, he had his fun doin’ it, did’n’ he? 


The spice of wit and the salt of rea- 
son are in many of Mr. Marquis’ epi- 
grams. As witness: 


Beware how you kill off your tempta- 
tions. You may have to drag their skele- 
tons around for the rest of your life. 


Amusing yarns continue to be spun 
by contributors to “The Fun Shop,” 
now a syndicated feature. Literary 
lights and movie favorites rub shoulders 
in this community of good fellowship. 
Kenneth Andrews, the dramatic critic, 
loosens up with this one: 


MODESTY 


Kriss. “Modesty is an admirable trait 
in a girl.” 

Kross. “But even blushing calls for a 
certain amount of cheek.” 


Perhaps it was “on location” or while 
loafing between “shots,” that Buster 
Keaton manufactured the following: 


A. W. O. L. 


“Who belongs to de army of the Lawd?” 
shouted the colored preacher. 

A man in the back seat jumped up and 
said: “I does.” 

“To what branch ob de army do you 
belong?” 

“To de Baptist.” 

“Get out, yo’ don’t belong to de army, 
yo’ belong to de navy.” 
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ARE BEING 
PLACED IM 
TREES To GIRING 
YHE SONG OF THE 
BIROS HOME To You 








“LAST NIGHT” 


the Evening Post.) 


Last night the radio woke me, 
Last night when I was alone, 

It sang in the golden moonlight 
Through a sensitive microphone. 


From WMAQ. 
Sketch by Frueh 








H. I. Phillips and Keith Preston both 
chuckle over the recent press dispatch 
which announced that the Department 
of Commerce would soon investigate the 
appalling shrinkage of underwear. Sta- 
tistical in tone are Mr. Phillips’ obser- 
vations. He says gravely, in the New 
York Sun: 


“T understand the underwear shrinkage 
in America the last fiscal year was star- 
tling. Allowing for a shrinkage of one 
inch per garment, the total shrinkage, 
gross or net, defies the imagination. If 
all the cloth that disappeared through 
shrinkage between January 1, 1923, and 
January 1, 1924, at the close of business, 
could be put together it would make a suit 
of underwear that would cover Manhattan 
Island from the Battery to The Bronx.” 


Keith Preston, from his lair in the 
Chicago Daily News, chimes in with 
this: 


The United States Department of Com- 
merce will investigate why underwear 
shrinks. One look at the magazine pic- 
tures should prove it doesn’t shrink from 
publicity. 


(Nightingale Song Broadcast—London cable to 


The rheostat worked so grandly, 
The amplifier sounded true, 
And I heard it plain, my darling, 


Verses by F. P. A., New York World 


Much hilarity was provoked 
among the “pungent para- 
graphers” by John Philip 
Sousa’s recent jeremiad over 
the advent of the dry era and 
its depressing effects on com- 
posers. 

H. I. Phillips sheds musi- 
cal tears in his column in the 
New York Sun and Globe. 


THE SONG WRITER’S 
LAMENT 


(John Philip Sousa says light 
opera has disappeared because, 
as a result of prohibition, no- 
body can write the old-time rol- 
licking drinking songs.—News 
item.) 


I cannot write the drinking 
songs 
So rollicking and gay— 
The good old, dear old clinking 
songs 
That once lit up the play. 





| I cannot write of flowing steins 
With cold tea in the beaker; 
Nor can I write of glowing wines, 
On stuff that’s even weaker. 


How can I sing of lager beer, 
Or write of nut-brown ale, 

When I must drink, ye gods! by ear, 
And never from a pail? 


The music of the modern play 

Is writ in narrow bounds. Oh, 
Sober are the writers, yea! 

That’s why their music sounds so! 


Here is how F. P. A., in the New 
York World’s “Conning Tower,” em- 
broiders the sad theme: 


When Mr. John Philip Sousa says that 
Prohibition has ruined the drinking song, 
and therefore light opera, this department 
cannot agree with him. As has been said 
herein, the soft-drinking song, the one-per- 
cent. dithyrambic, is just as good as the 
old alcoholic lyric. E. g.: 


Pour, oh, pour the sarsaparilly! 
Fill, oh, fill the cider glass! 

And to make us more than silly 
Let the grape-juice bumper pass. 
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The Switchboard Comes to Life 


Zero hour approaches. Wire chief and assistants are set for 
the “cut-over” that will bring a new central office into being. 

In the room above operators sit at the new switchboard. 
Two years this equipment has been building. It embodies the 
developments of hundreds of engineers and incorporates the 
scientific research of several decades. Now it is ready, tested 
in its parts but unused as an implement of service. 

In the terminal room men stand in line before frames of 
myriad wires, the connections broken by tiny insulators. Mid- 
night comes. A handkerchief is waved. The insulators are 
ripped from the frames. In.a second the new switchboard be- 
comes a thing alive. Without their knowledge thousands of 
subscribers are transferred from the old switchboard to the new. 
Even a chance conversation begun through the old board is 
continued without interruption through the new. The new ex- 
change provides for further growth. 

This cut-over of a switchboard is but one example, one of 
many engineering achievements that have made possible a 
wider and prompter use of the telephone. 

To-day, in maintaining a national telephone service, the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, through its 
engineering and research departments, continuously makes avail- 
able for its Associated Companies improvements in apparatus 
and in methods of operation. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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dollars and the brains behind 

them, do we sing. Honest coin 
though it be, and descendant of the 
most honest coinage of Europe, the 
dollar is not honest enough for some 
people. It has found detractors. In 
truth they are numerous and plausible, 
and their criticisms of the dollar are not 
without importance. 

Paradoxically enough, what they ob- 
ject to in the dollar is its virtues, or 
what we have always been trained to 
suppose were its virtues. They object 


Ne of arms and the man, but of 


to its rigidly standard metallic content. 


It is never underweight nor over- 
weight. It has an unvarying fineness of 
precious metal. It is never “clipped,” 
nor debased, nor allowed to deviate by a 
hair’s breadth from its path of purity 
and rectitude. To all these things its 
critics object. They want to improve 
the dollar by varying its metallic con- 
tent whenever the price level goes up 
or down. They want: to stabilize the 
dollar, and eliminate its fluctuations, by 
making it variable. 

It sounds like a conundrum, but it is 
an altogether serious conundrum, and 
it is not beyond the bounds of possibil- 
ity that Congress may one day be asked 
to pass a law suggested by that conun- 
drum and designed to stabilize our cur- 
rency by making it variable. 

The critics of the dollar have no diffi- 
culty in demonstrating that our un- 
clipped, unaltered, fixed dollar fluctu- 
ates violently in value. Not so violently 
as European paper money, but violently 
enough in all conscience. They point 
out, these critics, who are headed by 
Professor Irving Fisher of Yale Uni- 
versity, that the past ten years have 
seen the dollar’s purchasing power cut 
almost in half. 


Certain of the census reports bear 
out their aspersions upon our respected 
coin. They show our country poorer in 
1924 than in 1914, chiefly because of 
the decline in the value of the dollar. 
It has kept its weight and fineness, held 
loyally to the tradition of the first 
dollars, or “thalers,” those uniquely 
honest coins minted in the famous 
Joachimsthal in Czecho-Slovakia two or 
three hundred years ago, but it has 
none the less declined in value. It will 
buy to-day less than two-thirds the 
amount of staple produce it bought in 
1914. In purchasing power it has 
shrunk from one hundred cents to about 
sixty-seven cents. 

If you loaned ten thousand dollars on 
a mortgage in 1914, your borrower can 
pay you back with about $6,700. The 
face value of his repayment will be ten 
thousand, but its actual value, in terms 
of what it will buy, will be only $6,700. 
You have been tricked by the unaltered 
dollar out of about $3,300. 

Which brings into the argument the 
whole question of the basis of our 
monetary system—gold. The gold basis 
for money has been a wonderful boon 
to mankind, supplying a concrete and 
definite foundation for the transaction 
of business, and the liquidation of ob- 
ligations. It has been a_ splendid 
measure of values and an unsurpassed 
medium of exchange. It has innumer- 
able virtues, but it has also one imper- 
fection. As Fabian Franklin says in 
a recent volume (Putnam) of “Plain 
Talks on Economics,” money based on 
gold suffers from the imperfection that 
while it perfectly measures the relative 
values of any two things ai any given 
moment, it does not maintain its rela- 
tion to those things. Cloth and flour 

(Continued on page 108) 
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nds at 7% in 


leading American cities 


For safety, first mortgages on real 
estate still have the enviable record 
they possessed generations ago, when 
your Grandfather drove out to a 
neighbor’s farm and invested his 
- savings in a personally negotiated 
mortgage. 
For interest up to 7% and for 
modern conveniences, Miller First 


e Bonds are today the natu-. 


Mortgag ‘ 
ral “‘buy.” In form, they are like any 


corporation bond, $100, $500, $1,000 
denominations—2 to 15 years matu- 
rities—semi-annual interest coupons 
attached. Fundamentally, they are 
the old-fashioned, old reliable First 
Mortgage, but secured by income- 
earning city property instead of by 
farm property. For security located 
in the North, East, West or South, 
ask us to furnish detailed suggestions. 
Miller Bonds are national in scope. 


Mail the coupon today for full information 
about a safe 7% investment for your July funds. 


G.L. MILLER & COMPANY 


Incorporated 


2107 Carbide and Carbon Building, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh 


Atlanta 


Memphis 


Buffalo Se. Louis 


Knoxville 


No Investor Ever Lost a Dollar in Miller Bonds 


G. L. Miller & Company, Inc., 2107 Carbide and Carbon Bidg., 30 East 42nd St., N. Y. 
Send circular describing a 7% Bond Issue, and booklet ‘‘Creating Good Investments.” 
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um Sons 
oo ag has the same 
ownership. Combined ree 
sources $35,000,000. 


Oldest First Mortgage 
Banking House 
Founded 1858 


For Mortgage Bond Buyers 


Whether you have $100, $500, $1000 or 
more to invest, a careful reading of our 
current Investment Guide will prove of 
great benefit to you. This book, just off 
the press, is now in its 139th Semi-Annual 
peng its 69th year. It points the way 

poh — and most liberal in- 


69 Years Proven Safety 


Each Greenebaum First Mortgage Real 

Estate Bond isapproved and ry 

by the Oldest First hide of @ century 

House. For over two-thirds of a Pear po 

every Greenebaum Safeguard 

cipal and interest has been ceameireak 
Send for Investment Guide 


Our Investment Guide will lead to com- 
Ean Weseee live. Send toda: and servos, 
iy. No 
Use attached coupon, 


Greenebaum Sons 
Investment Conbany 














(Continued from page 106) 
and automobiles and nearly everything 
else cost twice as much to-day as they 
did ten years ago. The gold dollar may 
have kept its grains of gold content in- 
tact, yet its. value has been cut in half. 

Between lenders and borrowers this 
imperfection of our money works a 
grave wrong, as was seen in the mort- 
gage illustration. But that is not the 
only place where hardship is worked by 
the fluctuation in the purchasing power 
of the dollar. Prices of commodities go 
up very quickly at times, but salaries 
follow them very slowly. Once raised 
it is hard to lower a salary, and em- 
ployers are very reluctant to grant 
raises merely because of increased 
prices. Prices may come down again, 
but it is extremely unpleasant to reduce 
salaries. 

Creditors, persons living on fixed in- 
comes and salaried persons suffer 
greatly in such a long-continued advance 
in prices as the years since 1900 have 
witnessed. Widespread discontent and 
irreparable injury are its consequences. 
These things are serious enough, hut 
they are not so serious as one other 
matter. 

Our so-called “business cycles,” boom 
being followed by depression, and de- 
pression being followed by boom, with 
more or less regularity turn and turn 
about, each violent change being ac- 
companied by profound disturbance 
and incalculable loss — these “cycles” 
are in no small measure due to the 
fluctuations of the rigid dollar. When 
prices go up, business expands. Every- 
body borrows money to produce more 
goods and take advantage of the rising 
market. Expansion continues and the 
bubble is blown larger and larger until 
it breaks. Then prices recede, though 
never quite to the point from which 
they started, and business is very 
powerfully depressed. 

To cure this situation, Professor 
Fisher has proposed the “variable 
dollar.” In essence his scheme, as ex- 
plained by Fabian Franklin, is that in- 
stead of the dollar containing a fixed 
amount of gold, it shall simply contain 
so much gold as will purchase “a fixed 

(Continued on page 110) 
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Send For This Booklet 
Let it be your guide for safe and 

sound First Mortgage 1 

Investments yielding 6 ip 5% 

These offerings are carefully 

selected from the thousands of 

issues submitted from the better 


established cities in the United 
States. 





FOR OVER TWENTY YEARS 


Every dollar that has become due on the First Mort-— 
gage Building Bonds sold by this Company has been 


paid to investors. 


If you are seeking safe investments yielding 612% 
—call or write for 


Booklet C136 


AMERICAN Bonn & MorteaceE Co. 


INCORPORATED 


127 North Dearborn St., Chicago 345 Madison Ave., New York 
Capital and Surplus over $4,500,000 
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43 Years 100 % Safe 


e 
Get this Free Book 
—a 43-year Record of Safety 
and High Yield 
It contains the 43-year experience 
gained by Cochran & McCluer Co. 


in concentrating on one type of invest- 
ment—the first mortgage —in one 
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(Continued from page 108) 
amount of a representative group of 
commodities.” The price level would be 
expressed by an index number, and as 
it went up or down the index number 
would be varied in accord with it. Then 
when you go to the Treasury to ex- 
change paper money for gold dollars 
your paper would be redeemed, not in a 
fixed amount of gold, but in so much 
gold as would that day purchase a fixed 
amount of commodities. 

This “cure,” however, would be worse 
than the disease, because sooner or 
later Congress would undertake to de- 
fine the dollar in favor of some organ- 
ized group or faction. After noting 
that many able economists approve of 
Professor Fisher’s proposal, Fabian 
Franklin declares that “it is impossible 
to say whether more harm might come 
from the uncertainties to which pro- 
posals of political interference with the 
basis of the monetary system might 
give rise than comes now from the 
imperfections of a rigid basis, serious 
as those imperfections certainly are.” 

(Continued on page 112) 
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Finance and Investment 


7% and Safety 


Does your money earn 
V%? 

Is it safe? 

Are you relieved of all 
worry and trouble in 
connection with your 
investments ? 


Have you found the ideal 
investment —the sure, 
rapid way to financial 
independence ? 


**How to Judge Southern 
Mortgage Bonds” explains 
the tests by which you 
must be governed if you 
would secure 7% and 
safety. Send for your free 
copy today. 


WOE Scie gs 
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with ee kinds of stocks and 
made money on some 
aw... oa mE. But with all the time 
I have spent on mv investments, | 
never averaged a 7% return until 
I began to invest in first mortgage real 
estate bonds. 
“These 7% Adair Protected Bonds 
are a sensible investment—safe, stable 
and profitable, They are issued and 


Ty had a good deal of experience 


safeguarded by the Oldest Mortgage. 


Investment House in the South—a 
house which for 58 years has created 
and offered first mortgage investments 
of such a high type that not a single 
customer has ever lost a dollar. 

“A thing that I particularly like 
about these bonds is the fact that they 
do not fluctuate. I dont have to 
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“This is how I will 
reinvest my July funds 


to earn i’ 
0 


worry with watching the market to 
guard against loss. 


July Reinvestment 
—no longer a problem 


“Now the question of reinvesting my 
funds never bothers me. | simply buy 
7% Adair Protected Bonds, which are 
just about as profitable an investment 
as it is possible to obtain. At 7% my 
money will practically double every 
ee 7 


OU, too, can relieve yourself of all 

worry and trouble in connection 
with the reinvestment of your July 
funds. The coupon will bring you full 
information about these sensible, safe, 
profitable 7% first mortgage bonds. 
Mail it today. 


Denominations $1,000, $500 and $100 


Adair Protected Bonds may be purchased upon our Monthly Invest- 
ment Plan, which is aiding thousands in the accumulation of wealth. 


Details upon request. 





Atlanta, Ga. 


Gentlemen — 


Please send me without 
booklet, 
“How to Judge Southern 


obligation your 


Mortgage Bonds.” 


Established 1865 
ADAIR REALTY & TRUST CO. 


Dept. G-3, Healey Bidg., 
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$1200 


For Life in 
12; Years 


$1200 a year invested and 
compounded as to interest 
for 12% years in Guaranteed 
5%% PRUDENCE- BONDS 
will then yield you $1200 a 
year for life without another 
dollar of investment. 

Mail the coupon and get the facts 
TEAR OUT 




















The Prudence Company, Inc. C. 0. 503 
331 Madison Ave., at 43rd St., New York 
Under supervision of N.Y. State Banking Dept. 






Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part please send 
booklet “*Prudence-Bonds Provide the Guarantee that 
Prudence Demands.” 
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He illustrates the troubles that 
might arise under the régime of Pro- 
fessor Fisher’s “stabilized dollar” by 
means of the present-day difficulties of 
the wheat farmers. 


“Prices in general are high—the index- 
number is high; the price of wheat is 
relatively very low. Now suppose that at 
a given time the price of things in general 
is rising, so that tha index number is ris- 
ing, but the price of wheat, already low, 
is falling still farther. Under the plan of 
the index-number dollar, the dollar would 
then have to be made bigger, so as to bring 
down the general level of prices, which 
was rising; but this would mean that the 
price of wheat, which had already been 
low, would also be brought down. Would 
not the wheat farmers raise a tremen- 
dous outcry? Would they not demand that 
Congress should abandon a plan which 
causes a bushel of wheat to fetch even 
less than the price that it would fetch if 
the dollar were kept at a fixed weight? 
Would they not insist that since Congress 
has undertaken to define a dollar so as to 
mean what it thinks is right and just, it 
must revise its judgment when the defini- 
tion does not work out so as to be right 
and just to the farmers?” 


In conclusion Fabian Franklin points 
out that some of the benefits aimed at 
by the index-number dollar can be ob- 
tained without changing the dollar or 
adopting any new legislation at all. We 
can all make business and contrac- 
tual arrangements on an index-number 
basis. Wages have been put on this 
basis in England, where three million 
laborers have their wages regulated 
annually upon a sliding scale founded 
on the index number of retail prices. 
This alternative to the variable dollar 
would be difficult of application, but it 
would have the tremendous advantage 
of leaving undisturbed the solid founda- 
tion of our monetary system. 


WHILE the dollar is being challenged 

at home, its influence abroad grows 
wider and wider. King Dollar is en- 
throned, and more and more of the peo- 
ples of the world make obeisance before 
him. Wherever American financial ad- 
visers are called in—and the brains be- 
hind the dollar are in growing demand 
everywhere—the sway of King Dollar 

(Continued on page 114) 
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Large Investors Are Turning to 
Real Estate Bonds 


HE remarkable safety of real estate bonds, discriminating investors who realize the full 
as well as their high yield, are making significance of the Forman unsurpassed record of 
them more and more attractive to the larger 39 Years Without Loss to a Customer. 
investor. 
It i ignificant that old experienced investor Forman First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds are 
s sig é xperienced investors : : tnd 
; , é ves , ghest characte > 4 
who formerly bought stocks and various types in investment of the highest character, combining 


of bonds are today concentrating their funds into absolute safety with a substantial income r 


this very secure and highly profitable form of turn. They have unqualifiedly passed every test 
investment. Conservatively negotiated first mort- that we have been able to devise in our thirty- 
gage bond issues, secured by income producing nine years of investment experience. They are 
real estate, deservedly enjoy recognition as surrounded by every essential safeguard known 
among the world’s safest investments. to sound mortgage banking. No wonder that 
We are very proud of the fact that a great Forman .Bonds are in the “Preferred Class’’ with 
number of Forman customers are experienced, thousands of prudent investors the country over. 


Right now we have available some of the best issues we have ever offered. 
Denominations of $100, $500 and $1,000, yielding 642% and 7%. Without 
obligation we will send you a complete description of these offerings with our 
booklet, “How to Select Safe Bonds.” Mail the request blank now. 


GEORGE M.FORMAN & COMPANY 


105 W. MONROE ST. CHICAGO 


PERSHING SQUARE BLDG.,NEW YORK CITY 


Years Without Loss to a Customer 


(POSS SSS SSS SS Ss esesesea=* 
| George M. Forman & Company, Dept. 17, 

105 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, your booklet, ‘‘How to 
Select Safe Bends,’’ also your list of desirable First Mortgage Real 
Estate Bonds paying 6%% and 7%. 






This valuable | 
booklet, “How to ] 
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Select Safe OE PEEP ELEN L AEE PETE NE RTE OE OE eT L 
Bonds,” ts now 

free to every in- AGGreSs 2... ces ccccrscccccscccccccesesccccesseesseesssscens I 
vestor. Mail this a 3 I 
request blank for | |. Se en State........ GSA 


your copy. 
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How Much Interest 
Should Your ? 
Bonds Pay o 


ERTAIN bonds, be- 
cause of superlative 


safety, mark ility and 


other qualities, bring the 
investor but a very small 
return. Other bonds pay 
interest at a rate so high 
that the careful investor 
says “They can’t be high 
grade.” 


ere is a happy 
medium every estate build- 
er should seek. The book 
“How Much Should Your 
Money Earn?’ discusses 
this matter and gives good 
& rules to follow. A copy 
The ret of will be sent to any investor 
Caldwell &Co., “Pon request. , 
specialists tn - 

High Grade7% 


First Mortgage 
Southern Bonds 





Just send your name and 
address on the coupon below 


Caldwell & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
Southern Municipal, Corporation and Mortgage Bonds 
817 Union Street, Nashville, Tennessee 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Please send me complimentary copy of “How Much 
Should Your Money Earn?” and Current Offerings 





ADDRESS 
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(Continued from page 112) 


extends. And, conversely, wherever 
peoples have heard of the wealth and 
stability of America they are pressing 
their governments to draft American 
experts to reduce their tangled financial 
affairs to order. 

Uncle Sam holds the money bags. 
More than a third of the world’s gold 
bears his mint-mark. His Government 
balances its budget whether conditions 
are normal or abnormal. His new Fed- 
eral Reserve Banking System has 
learned how to stifle panics as soon as 
they start. Altogether it is not re- 
markable that American financial 
brains should be in demand throughout 
the world. 

That is why we see three Americans, 
Charles G. Dawes, Owen D. Young and 
Henry M. Robinson devising a plan for 
the payment of reparations by Germany 
which the French Radical Socialists, 
newly come to power, are eager to 
accept in toto. That is why an Ameri- 
can will probably be appointed “the 
world’s biggest financial boss,” namely 
the commissioner to regulate the issu- 
ance of currency by the new German 
bank which the Dawes plan sets up. 
That is why another American will 
probably become “Paymaster” of repa- 
rations. 

Meanwhile Jeremiah Smith, Jr., of 
Boston, is financial dictator, under the 
League of Nations, in charge of Hun- 
gary. He is a lawyer with wide experi- 
ence in international affairs, indorsed 
by the Treasury Department and by 
American bankers. He will try to work 
out Hungary’s salvation for her, in 
much the same manner that Austria’s 
was achieved under the Dutch ex-burgo- 
master Zimmerman who has adminis- 
tered her into such a remarkably im- 
proved state of fiscal health. He goes 
to his great task with all the good 
wishes of his compatriots. 

Years ago Persia conscripted the ser- 
vices of W. Morgan Shuster and was 
well on the way to a sound financial 
position with him as treasurer-general, 
when Imperial Russia, anxious to pre- 
vent the creation of a strong Persia on 
her flank, invaded the country and drove 

(Continued on page 116) 
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Every Investor Should Read 
this Message from Washington 


FREE BOOKLET, illustrated with photo- 
graphs, gives dependable information 
about getting 62% or more on First Mort- 
gage Investments in the Nation’s Capital 


NCE a straggling, overgrown village--now the most 
beautiful city in America. That is the transformation 


described in the F.H. Smith Company’s booklet, “Half 
1 Century of Investment Safety in the Nation’s Capital.” 


How this development of Washington has worked to 
the advantage of investors, how it has made Washington 
an important investment center, how it has aided the 
growth of an investment house which for 51 years has 
maintained a record of no loss to any investor--these facts 
and many others which the booklet contains will be of 
interest and value to conservative investors. 


The presence of the Federal Government serves as a 
constant stabilizer of business in Washington. The 
Government builds in Washington; it is the paymaster 
of a great part of Washington’s population. The busi- 
ness of Government knows no slumps or depressions; 
it must go on, year in and year out, growing steadily 
with the growth of the Nation. 


Mail the coupon today for a free copy of the booklet 
which tells how to put the great strength of Washington 


teal estate values behind your savings and investments. Hey, 
“eas AS Ky ove Con, 





. . 1sU 
No loss to any investor in fifty-one years The F. H. Smith Company, 
: Smith Bldg., Washington, D.C. : 


Without obligation on my part please 

The F.H.SMITH COMPANY > Guy of nvm ay in he 
CYounded 1873 : ation s ital. 

SMITH ‘BUILDING WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Investment and Financial 
Booklets 


CURRENT OPINION’S Invest- 
ment and Finance Department will 
be glad to have any of the following 
investment and financial booklets 
sent to its readers free of charge by 
the companies issuing them. Just 
check the booklets you want and 
write your name and address on the 
coupon below. 


C) How Fast Money Accumulates at 7%— 
Adair Realty & Trust Co. 


© ‘Diversified Investments 
Guaranty Company of New York 


C How the Prudence Guarantee Safeguards 
Your Investment— 
The Prudence Company, Inc. 


( The Making of a Modern Bank— 
Continental and Commercial Banks 


C1 How to Build an Independent Income— 
The F. H. Smith Co, 


© ~#Investor’s Guide to Bank Safeguarded Bonds— 
Greenebaum Sons Investment Company 


© Scientific Business Forecasting— 
Harvard Economic Service 


CO Why the South Offers 7% Investments— 
G. L. Miller & Co. 


© $Investment Opportunities 
American Bond & Mortgage Co. 


© Behind the Scenes, Where Bonds Are Made— 
Cochran & McCluer Co. 


({ Monthly Investment Plan— 
H. M. Byllesby & Co. 


Cc Enduring Investments— 
Caldwell & Company 


© Safety Supreme— 
Shannon & Luchs 


© How to Select Safe Bonds— 
George M. Forman & Co. 


© The Working Dollar— 
Chisholm & Chapman 


[3 Make Your Money Make the Most— 
Securities Sales Company of Florida 


INVESTMENT & FINANCE DEPT. 7-24 
CURRENT OPINION 
50 West 47th St., New York. 


Please have sent, free of charge, the booklets checked above. 
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him out. Now Persia is trying again, 
and Dr. Arthur C. Millspaugh, former 
economic adviser to our American De- 
partment of State, has gone to Teheran 
to carry out the work Shuster was 
forced to leave behind. The ancient king- 
dom of the Lion and the Sun, as Reuben 
A. Lewis, Jr., notes in an informative 
article on ““Drafting the Brains Behind 
the Dollar” in the American Bankers 
Association Journal, may yet be estab- 
lished on a firm foundation. 

Romantic as the Persian story is, the 
accomplishment of Americans in the 
South American Republic of Colombia 
rival it for thrills. That country of 
platinum and emeralds recently obtained 
from our Congress a $25,000,000 treaty 
in settlement of the Panama Canal Zone 
matter, under which five million dollars 
were placed to their credit in New York. 
Promptly thereafter the Colombian 
Government requested our State De- 
partment to send it a group of experts 
to reform its financial system. 

Professor Edwin W. Kemmerer of 
Princeton was prevailed upon to take 
the chairmanship of this commission. 
Professor Frederick R. Fairchild of 
Yale accompanied him as a specialist 
upon taxation and public debt. H. M. 
Jefferson, former auditor of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, went along 
as a practical banker. To these were 
added Thomas R. Lill, a certified public 
accountant, to pass upon matters of au- 
diting, accounting and fiscal organiza- 
tion. 

Within twenty-four hours of their ar- 
rival in Bogota in March 1923, this com- 
mission had plunged into its task, and 
on May 28th, when President Ospina 
convoked his Congress in special ses- 
sion, the program was complete. Nine 
bills were passed: a budget act, a nego- 
tiable instruments act, a documentary 
tax law, a reorganization of the national 
accounting system, a revision of the in- 
come tax law, a new system for collect- 
ing and administrating the national in- 
come, a general banking law, and an 
organic law creating the Bank of the 
Republic. 

Scarcely had the last of these laws 
been put on the statute books when an 
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unaccountable panic led to a run on the 
country’s principal financial institution, 
the Banco Lopez. The run spread to its 
branches throughout the country. The 
second day it suspended payments, in 
spite of all the efforts of the Govern- 
ment. 

President Ospina conferred with Pro- 
fessor Kemmerer. The proposed Bank 
of the Republic was not scheduled to 
open for several months. But the situ- 
ation was desperate. Over in Medillin, 
at the Government Mint, there were 
$3,000,000 in unissued gold certificates. 
By cable it was arranged with New York 
to put three of the five millions from 
the American government, back of these 
certificates as security. Then it became 
a problem to get the certificates from 
Medillin to Bogota, ordinarily a journey 
of five or six days. 

But while Colombia has only the most 
rudimentary of transportation systems, 
it has a German airplane line in full 
operation, and face to face with a ter- 
rible panic of national proportions, it 
was decided to risk having this airplane 
company transport the certificates. 

In the meantime a holiday celebrating 
the founding of the Republic gave the 
banks one day’s respite, and the Presi- 
dent declared two additional holidays, 
which, with the following Sunday, made 
a four-day moratorium during which 
preparations could be hastily completed 
for opening the new national bank. 

When it was all over the Finance 
Minister of Colombia declared that: 
“Never before in the history of Colom- 
bia, and probably never before in the 
history of any other country, had there 
been realized in so brief a period a legis- 
lative labor so intense, so deep and so 
transcendental in importance.” A panic 
that might have shaken our southern 
neighbor to her foundations and left 
her impoverished for years, was smoth- 
ered overnight. 

The dollar may be criticized and 
grumbled about at home, but the brains 
behind the dollar are finding employ- 
ment in every forward-looking country, 


and the long, long dream of America, — 


richest nation on earth, establishing a 
peaceful, helpful, cooperating, develop- 
mental dominion in less advanced coun- 
tries, seems in a fair way to be realized. 
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8% Is the Current Interest Rate 
on First Mortgages in MIAMI 


—the Nation’s Fastest Growing City 


Large insurance companies take 
advantage of this attractive yield 
when investing surplus funds. 
Follow the example of these sea- 
soned investors. 

Send today for information 
SOUTHERN BOND & MORTGAGE CO. 


502 Ralston Building 
Miami, Florida 























NW, Become Independent 


, ” Systematic SAVING 
“JNO Starts You 


N the surplus dollars he is able to lay away each 
month, every man has the key to financial in- 





dependence. These dollars, determinedly saved 
from week to week, and invested in high-grade ab- 
solutely sound securities, produce more dollars in a 


surprisingly short time. 

The conservative investor of moderate means, who 
wants the largest possible return consistent with 
perfect safety, has found our offerings of First 
Mortgage Real Estate Notes especially attractive. 
These notes, bearing 645% and 7% interest, are 
backed by the soundest security in the world— 
improved real estate in Washington, D. C. The best 
part of it is, that under our new plan you can take 
advantage of these splendid offerings at only $10 
a month, 


Valuable Book Free 


Our new book, “Safety Supreme,” 
explains this plan to you. Your 
request .for a copy entails no 
obligation. Simply send your 
name and address by post card 
or letter—TODAY. 


SHANNON & LUCHS, INC. 


Dept. 57, 713-15 14th Street 
Washington, D. C 









Never a default in interest or 
principal on any issue we have han- 
dled. Denominations: $100, $500, 
and $1,000. Explanatory Booklet C 
mailed free, upon request. 


SECURITIES SALES COMPANY 
OF FLORIDA 
Member Florida Bankers Association 
119 WEST FORSYTH STREET 
JACKSONVILLE 
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REAT is the flivver and mar- 
vellous its ways. It wallows 
into streams like an amphibian 

and sputters across. It clambers over 
boulders and leaps lightly from side to 
side of ditches. In its youth and 
exuberance it ascends the tallest trees, 
and even in its wheezy old age few in- 
deed are the mountainous grades which 
can daunt its truculent spirit. It barks 
its uncouth shins upon everything 
within reach, but somehow never breaks 
its neck. At the steepest hilltop it 
gasps asthmatically like an ancient 
peanut stand, yet from the next stop- 
ping place it hops into flight with the 
roaring ferocity of a dragon. It is the 
humblest of the motor cars; neverthe- 
less it soars far above them all in one 
direction like a lark, a speck almost 
lost, in the high heaven of statistics. 
On Wednesday, June 4th, the ten- 
millionth Ford Model “T” was born. 
Ten millions of these unassuming, 
assiduous, sturdy, little iron ponies 
have pranced out of Henry Ford’s fac- 
tories and have been harnessed up to 
the service of mankind. Ten millions 
of them all told have been clattering 
cheerfully over good roads and bad, 
through fair weather and foul, bearing 
our burdens and dragging us with them 
into the city, into the open air, into 
greater productive activity, into the 
“larger life.” They are certainly doing 
their share to “motorize” America. 
June 4th’s ten million mark is an 
automobile milestone to give us pause. 
There are plenty of dazzling figures on 
automotive production, but none more 
striking, more memorable than this. It 
symbolizes an epoch—the flivver epoch 
—so to say. Halting a moment to con- 
template it, we recall with amazement 
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the twenty year record of the automo- 
bile industry. 

Twenty years ago only about twenty 
million dollars was invested in the in- 
dustry. Now it is in the neighborhood 
of two billions. Twenty years ago there 
were fewer than fifteen thousand 
workers in the industry. Now there 
are between 150 and 200 thousand. 

Some there are who maintain that 
the automobile business is a vast bubble 
of extravagance, not based upon a real 
need. They shake their heads gloomily 
and insist that some day the bubble will 
be pricked, and that an appalling finan- 
cial collapse will follow. Most of the 
people who contrive to purchase cars, 
they say, cannot afford them. They are 
luxuries for the sake of which thou- 
sands of our citizens go without the 
prime necessities of life. Temporarily 
our spendthrift middle classes are do- 
ing without ice and baby carriages and 
new blankets and adequate homes in 
order to gratify the desire to “keep up 
with the Joneses” by owning a car. 
But, continue these prophets of evil, 
this cannot go on forever. Sooner or 
later there will be a smash. 

Is this really the case? Is the auto- 
mobile merely civilization’s new play- 
thing, a luxury which will absorb much 
of the accumulated capital of the cen- 
turies and then lose most of its interest 
and value? The question more or less 
answers itself. : 

As a matter of fact the motor car in- 
dustry was created to do, better, some- 
thing which was being done before. It 
is different from the motion-picture in- 
dustry, which was obliged to arouse the 
need it aimed to satisfy. Before the 
movie there was nothing closely com- 
(Continued on page 120) 
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Boston 





Seeing with one’s own eyes the interesting, 
the odd, the fascinating, the famous, in all quarters 
of the globe; learning at first hand what the peo- 
ple on the other side of our planet are like—their 
habits, customs, characteristics, outlook on life— 
therein lies the Romance of Travel. 

Books and pictures at best afford only a faint 
reflection of conditions in far-away foreign lands. 
Travel makes them live; paints them in vivid, 
never-fading colors. 


The Famous Cunard Cruising Steamer 
“FRANCONIA” 
under exclusive charter to us will sail for a 
Cruise Around the World from NewYork 
Jan. 22 — Returning May 31 
Cruise Limited to 400 Guests 
In joining this cruise you will travel on the ideal, 
the most perfect ship yet built for such a trip 


enjoy the world-renowned Cunard cuisine and service and the countless 
advantages which only the unmatched experience and resources of our 
organization can provide. 


Via the ever-fascinating Mediterranean to cities of history and romance, to 
Egypt, to mysterious India, to Ceylon, Sumatra, Java, The Philippines, China 
(South, and North with Peking), Japan in Cherry Blossom Time— Hawaii-—etc. 


Make Reservations NOW! 


Full information and literature on request 


THOS. COOK & SON 


- 585 Fifth Avenue 
(near 47th Street) 


Philadelphia Chicago 


NEW YORK 253 Broadway 


(Opp. City Hall) 


San Francisco Los Angeles Toronto Montreal Vancouver. 
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P= A sight-seeing 
es) Cruise De Luxe 
<= of over 2,000 
miles on Lakes 
Erie, St. Claire, Huron, 
Michigan, and among 
the 30,000 Islands of Georgian Bay. Visiting 
historicMackinacIsland »ParrySound(Canada), 
Detroit, Cleveland and Buffalo (Niagara Falls). 


See the alluring attractions of Chicago—metropolis of 
the West. (Stop-overs can be arranged in advance.) 


The Big Oil-Burning White Liners 


North American 
en? South American 


in comfort and luxury are comparable only with the fin- 
est Atlantic Steamers. Promenade and Sun Decks of un- 
usual width; large Grand Salon; commodious Lounge 
Rooms; Palm Garden on observation deck. All State- 
rooms and Parlor Rooms have perfect ventilation (no 
inside rooms). Excellent meals daintily served by wait- 
resses neatly dressed in white. Open air play-ground, 

screened in,with attendant, for children. Rest in quiet se- 
clusion or join in the gaiety on shipboard, as you prefer. 

The canopied palm garden is ideal for relaxation. Vigor- 
laden breezes will put new life into you. The Social Host- 
ess will get you acquainted that you may enjoy to the ut- 
most Dancing, Music, Entertainments, Deck Games, etc. 


Semi-Weekly Sailings from 
Chicago, Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland and Return 


Tickets bearing rail routing between Chicago, 

Detroit, cleveland and Buffalo will be hon- 

ored for transit upon additional puyment. 
Call or wales foc pemphiet at any Railway Ticket 

fice or Tourist Agency or 

Shien Duluth & Georgian Bay 

Transit Company 
W. H. BLACK, G. P. A. W. E. BROWN, Gen’l Agt. 

110 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 16 East ae St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 118) 
parable to it, whereas before the auto- 
mobile there was the horse and wagon, 
doing the same thing, less well, that the 
motor came to do. 

In the fifteen years from 1904 to 
1919 the carriage and wagon industry, 
notes the New York Times editorially, 
declined from $152,000,000 to $97,000,- 
000, and its workers from 91,000 to 
30,700. 

“Suppose that in the year 1904 the auto- 
mobile had—well, flivvered—and that the 
horseless vehicle had followed its normal 
course of development along with the rest 
of American industry. There would be 
to-day employed in the manufacture of 
‘carriages and wagons’ nearly 150,000 
men, instead of the 190,000-odd actually 
employed in the manufacture of vehicles 
horse-drawn and horseless. That gap of 
40,000 men fairly represents what we may 
call the new use of the automobile.” 

What did that “new use” consist in? 
For one thing it consisted in short 
hauls of freight in competition with the 
railroads. For another thing it com- 
prised all the joys and educational ad- 
vantages of “touring.” Again, it spread 
out the circle within which we could 
live and move and have our being, 
multiplying our daily radius of activity 
ten-fold and more, enabling us to circu- 
late around a wider habitat, and just to 
that extent refining away our provin- 
cialisms and improving the tone and 
circulation of our national life and 
thought. As long as there is motor fuel, 
the motor car will continue to be a 
necessity. 


COMPETITION of motor trucks with 

railroads on short hauls of freight, 
alluded to above, is not the only 
struggle in which steam engines are 
taking part. The electric locomotive 
has been trying for several years to 
crowd its steam-propelled cousin off the 
tracks. It has demonstrated greater 
tractive force at a smaller operative 





5th AROUND THE WORLD CRUISE 


From N. Y., Jan. 20th, westward, by specially chartered ne 
Cunard-Anchor ‘ ‘California, ** 17,000 tons, oil-burning. 4 mos. $1250 
up, including hotels, guides, drives, fees. Stop overs in Europe. 
Visiting Panama Canal, Los Angeles, 18 days Japan and China, 
Java, option 18 days in India, Cairo, Jerusalem, Athens, Europe, 
etc. 2ist MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE Jan. 31, specially char- 
tered new Cunarder ‘‘Laconia,’’ 20,000 tons (oil- burning), 62 days 

$600 up: including drives, guides, hotels, fees. 18 days Palestine 
and Egypt. 600 to 700 passengers expected on each cruise. 


FRANK C.CLARK Times Building NEW YORK 
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cost—though at a far greater outlay in 
first cost. An electric freight loco- 
motive has had a tug of war with a big 
steam locomotive, and pulled the latter 
backwards. 

Something had to be done to restore 
the steam locomotive to favor and self- 
respect. And something apparently 

-has been done. 

Recently announcement was made of 
a “freak” steam engine of new design 
which will compete with the electric 
locomotive in tractive power and in low 
operating cost. It is said to have been 
produced through the joint efforts of 
the American Locomotive Company, the 
Delaware and Hudson Railroad, and 
various engineers. At the Master Me- 
chanics’ convention in Atlantic City, 
during the week of June 20th, it is 
scheduled to be on exhibition. There- 
after it will go into service and have a 
chance to demonstrate its superiority 
over the earlier types of steam loco- 
motive. 

Unlike the average freight loco- 
motive, which operates at around 200 
pounds steam pressure, this new 
monster will develop 350 pounds. It 
carries a pair of small wheels forward, 
followed by four drivers, but without 
the usual trailer wheels, the thought 
being to concentrate all the weight on 
the drivers and thereby improve the 
tractive power. 

The superstructure of the new engine 
diverges sharply from familiar models. 
Huge steam pipes are said to hide the 
boiler. The heating apparatus is of a 
marine, “water-tube” design. The fire- 
box is almost as wide as the cab, and 
there are other peculiarities. 


Wilt radio elect the next President 
of the United States? That is 
the question which is agitating a mul- 
titude of fans and keeping manufac- 
turers and dealers busy attempting to 
supply an unprecedented demand for 
sets. Everybody knows the campaign 
will be waged in large part by wireless, 
and everybody wants to hear his share 
of the fracas and form his own opinion 
of the candidates. 

Whatever the final estimate of the 
role which radio is destined to play in 
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CANADA 





BIG GAME THIS FALL 
ARIBOO District of British Columbia, 
Moose, Caribou, Grizzly, Black and Brown 

Bear, Goat, Deer; virgin territory; plenty of 
game and finest of fishing. We are guides and 
outfitters and supply completely everything 
needed after leaving railway. Horses, Boats, 
Guides, cabins, tents, automobile transpor- 
tation, equipment and all accommodations. 
Write or wire us for references and full in- 
formation and kindly make enquiries specific. 
E. S. KNIGHT, LTD., Asheroft, B. C. 





MAINE 


THE BEECHES 33,14 


Health resort; beautiful view of White 
Mountains. Bountiful table; large comfort- 
able rooms; nearby Country Club; 50 miles 
from Portland. 


MODERATE RATES. BOOKLET. 
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ISCS ~ 

Around the world 
On the Red Star Liner Belgen- 
land, largest and most luxurious 
ship to circle the globe. From 
New York Dec. 4, 1924, to 60 
cities in 14 countries. 133<days. 

To the Mediterranean 
White Star Liner Adriatic Jan. 
7; Feb. 26, 1925. Red Star Liner 
Lapland Jan. 17; March 7, 1925. 
Duration 47 days. 12,164 miles. 

To the West Indies 
White Star Liner Megantic to the 
islands of the Caribbean, Pan- 
ama Canal and Havana. From 
New York Jan. 22; Feb. 25,1925. 
Duration 30-31 days. 

To Havana and California 
Panama Pacific Liners via Hav- 
ana and Panama Canal. Sailings 
every fortnight. Largest, fastest 
ships on coast to coast route. 

For detailed information or literature describ- 

ing these cruises, apply | to No. 1 Broadway, 

New York, the company’s offices elsewhere, or 

any authorized agent. 


WHITE STAR LINE 


AMERICAN LINE 


ATLANTIC Scene e co 
Iwvsannatiowa: Meacawtits Mantis Comrany 








HOTEL ST. 


109-13 West 45th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
An hotel of quiet dignity, having the at- 
mosphere and appointments of a well con- 
ditioned home. 
Much favored by women 
traveling without escort. 
Rates and booklet on application 
W. JOHNSON QUINN 


Times Square, 
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Travel Booklets 


HE Travel Department of CURRENT 
Oprnion will be glad to have any of the 
following booklets sent to you by the Com- 
panies issuing them. Simply check the book- 
lets in which you are really interested, fill in 
the coupon below, and mail to the Travel De- 
partment, CuRRENT Opinion, 50 West 47th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
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© Europe via Montreal, Pacific Coast, The Far 
East and Australia— 
The Canadian Pacific 
© Europe in 1924— 
Thomas Cook & Son 
cl A Week’s Cruise on Four Great Lakes via 
Georgian Bay— : ; 
Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay Transit 
Co. 
© Economy Trips to Europe— 
U. S. Lines 
c Around the World— 
Frank C, Clark 
© American Traveler in Europe (Independent 
Tours)— 
American Express Company 
cI Map of New York City— 
Hotel McAlpin 
= Auto Trail Map and View of Central Park 
from Hotel Majestic— 
Hotel Majestic 
Cc Canada’s Addition to the Ritz-Carlton 
Group— 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Montreal 


© Travel Facts About Europe— 
Red Star Line 
© The Direct Route Between New York and 
Montreal— 
The Delaware & Hudson Company 
© Europe, 1924— 
Gates Tours 
© Around South America— 
Munson S. S. Lines 
© Europe by Motor— 
Franco-Belgique Tours 
Drive Your Own Car in Europe— 
Cunard Line 
© Across the Atlantic— 
United American Line (Harriman Line) 
Joint service with Hamburg-American 
Line 
© The Comfort Route to Europe— 


Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. 


TRAVEL DEPARTMENT, 
CURRENT OPINION, 


50 West 47th St., New York, N. Y. 


Please have sent, free of charge, the booklets 
checked above. 
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the forthcoming election, there can be 
no doubt that its influence will be felt. 
Something like five million instruments, 
tuned in on the conventions and on the 
post-convention oratory, form a collec- 
tive rostrum for the campaign speakers 
from which they can address twenty or 
thirty million “listeners - in” —some- 
where near one-fourth of the inhabi- 
tants of these United States. 
“Surely,” writes Stephen L. Coles, in 
the New York Tribune, “the man with- 
out a radio receiver at such a time gets 
nothing from the air except his breath. 
Should there be, and there generally 
is, an important shift or ‘break’ in 
the proceedings, the man wearing ‘ear- 
muffs’ or the family assembled around 
the loud speaker will share in the ex- 
citement and enjoy absolutely first- 
hand knowledge of what later may turn 
out to be an historical episode.” 
One-quarter of our people have in- 
struments—can be reached “over the 
air”—but what of the other three-quar- 
ters? Unless they can secure outfits, 
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Gommonwealth Ave. 
at Dartmouth Street 


A PLACE OF QUIET CHARM 
and admirable location, maintaining the highest 
standards of appointments, cuisine and_ service. 
Delightfully situated in the Back Bay District. 
Quickly accessible to Boston’s attractions. 
C. H. GREENLEAF CO., Props. 
EVERETT B. RICH, Managing Director 
F. K. PIERCE, Associate Manager 
1 + Send for 
Lo illustrated 
Booklet 
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Travel and Communication 


or invitations to radio-equipped homes, 
they must content themselves with the 
relatively stale and out-of-date news- 
paper channels for their news. Will 
this content them?—not if they have 
ever had an earfull of radio! 

“Following the conventions this year,” 
says George A. Hastings, in the news- 
paper above quoted, “candidates of both 
parties, instead of making the tradi- 
tional ‘swing around the circle,’ which 
involves thousands of miles of hot and 
dusty travel and the nerve-wracking 
excitement and fatigue of appearing 
before great public gatherings, will 
save their strength and yet reach more 
people by broadcasting their principal 
addresses. The fact that the last two 
Presidents of the United States suc- 
cumbed to illnesses while on long tours 
would indicate the wisdom of public 
men conserving their strength when 
possible by using radio.” 

He goes on to estimate the educa- 
tional effect of the broadcasted ad- 
dresses upon our citizenry. Thousands 
who would never read a speech, nor 
fight their way into halls to hear them, 
will sit in their own parlors and listen 
attentively. This should be also an in- 
fluence upon the speakers. It might 
well awaken a deeper sense of respon- 
sibility in them. 

In this connection the suggestion that 
sessions of the next Congress be broad- 
casted comes well. If certain loose- 
jawed gentry in Washington knew by 
their mail and their telegrams that the 
good folks back home had heard their 
time-killing and frequently silly pro- 
nouncements upon the floor of Congress, 
they might learn to refrain and let the 
public business be expedited. Radio 
might have chastened the last Congress, 
and might well be used to keep certain 
Congressmen in line during the session 
which begins next December. 

A little active agitation by radio 
“fans” would probably make Congres- 
sional broadcasting a regular — nay, 
compulsory — form of publicity. And 
perhaps such publicity would persuade 
sundry Representatives and Senators to 


live up to their “open covenants, openly © 


arrived at,” faithfully to serve the whole 
people of these United States. 
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-the ideal scenic travel route 


ORTH? South? East? West? | 

Whatever your destination, 
you should plan to include the day- 
light trip up or down this river of 
wonderful and unequaled charm. 
Convenient rail connections. 


A delightful water route 
between 


Albany and New York 


For 150 miles an endless panorama 
of Nature’s most superb handiwork 
viewed in cool comfort from the 
spacious decks of the magnificent 
Day Line flyers! It is an experience 
you cannot afford to miss. 
Luxurious day parlors—select 
orchestras—superior cuisine. 
Rail tickets accepted New York 
to Albany and Albany to New 


York. Delightful One Day Out- 
ings. Write for illustrated booklet. 


Hudson River Day Line 
Desbrosses Street Pier, New York City 
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ROYCROFTERS and PHILISTINES 


In Convention 


JULY 13 to 20, INCLUSIVE 


/ Annual Roycroft Convention, celebrating the twenty- 
» ninth anniversary of the founding of the Roycroft Shops 
and Fraternity by Elbert Hubbard. 


This annual gathering is always eagerly anticipated 
and hugely enjoyed, and this year’s program ‘‘measures 
up” to previous convention standards—fine though they have been. 





All-Roycrofters-at-Large, and the Elect in Ordinary, are invited to be 
present and engage in the festivities, passively or otherwise. 


There will be one formal—but not too formal—program daily. 


Music will play an even more important part this year than usual. 
Singers of note and players of promise will be present, beside the 
regular talent that the Roycroft Shops supply. 


And every day there will be pleasing conversational persiflage, with 
walks and talks and tramps across mead and meadow, over the hills 
and through the woods. There will be golf, tennis and bowling on the 
green. The medicine-ball will be duly exercised and the good cheer 
that animates but does not inebriate will flow full and free. 


Classes in hoe-craft and rail splitting will be held every morning, so 
corduroy and flannel will be in vogue. No one at Roycroft enjoys 
poor health. No one is ever introduced to anybody—all who come 
need no introduction, The Elect know each other on sight, and the 
gladsome grin circulates as legal tender. 


The following eminent people will bring messages of uplift and inspiration: 
Hon. Everett Colby on Problems of the World Court, Dr. Charles 
Fleischer on The Equality Complex, Rev. A. Ray Petty on Some Obsta- 
cles to Americanization, Dr. Shailer Mathews, Maud Scheerer in dra- 
matic interpretations, Louis K. Anspacher on Drama as a Social Force 
in a Democracy, MacGregor Jenkins. Ellen Rumsey, Lillian Hawley 
Gearhart, Ruth Kemper and Lillian E. Sherris will provide the music. 


The Roycrojft inn is booking reservations now. $5.00 to $8.00 a day 
(no extra charge for entertainment). Write for yours immediately. 


The convention will be a golden event in your life. 


THE ROYCROFT INN 


Elbert Hubbard II, Host 
ROYCROFT-TOWN, EAST AURORA, N. Y. 
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In the circle at the left is one of the electric lo- 
comotives that will replace the steam engines. 


10 locomotives will 
take the place of 25 


The General Electric Company is 
electrifying the Mexican Railway be- 
tween Orizaba and Esperanza. On 
Electric locomotives the first section—with many curves 


d 1 trains 650 ° 

miles over the Rocky and heavy grades—10 electric lo- 
Mountains on the Chi- . ° 

.cago, Milwaukee and comotives will take the place of 25 





St. Paul. Eventually : 

most of the railroads in Ss team locomotives. 

America will be electri- P 
fied—engineers esti- Economies resulting from electrifi- 
mate that this will save 


more than a hundred cation will repay the cost of the im- 


million tons of coal a 


year. provement within five or six years. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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(Continued from page 58) 

tance. And besides, the plating had wore 
or the shoes so that they was points right 
where they stuck into my thumb and I 
hadn’t throwed more than two or three 
times when my thumb was raw and it 
pretty near killed me to hang on to the 
shoe, let alone pitch it. 

Well, Hartsell throws the awkwardest 
shoe I ever seen pitched and to see him 
pitch you wouldn’t think he would ever 
come nowheres near, but he is also the 
luckiest pitcher I ever seen and he made 
some pitches where the shoe lit five and 
six feet short and then schoonered up and 
was a ringer. They’s no use trying to 
beat that kind of luck. 

They was a pretty fair size crowd 
watching us and four or five other ladies 
besides Mother, and it seems like, when 
Hartsell pitches, he has got to chew and it 
kept the ladies on the anxious seat as he 
don’t seem to care which way he is facing 
when he leaves go. 


OU would think a man as old as him 

would of learnt more manners. 

Well, to make a long story short, I was 
just beginning to get my distance when I 
had to give up on account of my thumb, 
which I showed it to Hartsell and he seen 
I couldn’t go on, as it was raw and bleed- 
ing. Even if I could of stood it to go on 
myself, Mother wouldn’t of allowed it 
after she seen my thumb. So anyway I 
quit and Hartsell said the score was nine- 
teen to six, but I don’t know what it was. 
Or don’t care, neither. 

Well, Mother and I went home and I 
said I hoped we was through with the 
Hartsells as I was sick and tired of them, 
but it seemed like she had promised we 
would go over to their house that evening 
for another game of their everlasting 
cards. 

Well, my thumb was giving me consider- 
able pain and I felt kind of out of sorts 
and I guess maybe I forgot myself, but 
anyway, when we was about through play- 
ing Hartsell made the remark that he 
wouldn’t never lose a game of cards if he 
could always have Mother for a partner. 

So I said: 

“Well, you had a chance fifty years ago 
to always have her for a partner, but you 
wasn’t man enough to keep her.” 

I was sorry the minute I had said it and 
Hartsell didn’t know what to say and 
for once his wife couldn’t say nothing. 
Mother tried to smooth things over by 
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making the remark that I must of had 
something stronger than tea or I wouldn’t 
talk so silly. But Mrs. Hartsell had froze 
up like an iceberg and hardly said good 
night to us and I bet her and Frank put 
in a pleasant hour after we was gone. 

As we was leaving, Mother said to him: 
“Never mind Charley’s nonsense, Frank. 
He is just mad because you beat him all 
hollow pitching horse-shoes and playing 
cards.” 

She said that to make up for my slip, 
but at the same time she certainly riled 
me. I tried to keep ahold of myself, but as 
soon as we was out of the house she had 
to open up the subject and begun to scold 
me for the break I had made. 


ELL, I wasn’t in no mood to be 
scolded. So I said: 

“T guess he is such a wonderful pitcher 
and card player that you wished you had 
married him.” 

“Well,” she said, “at least he ain’t a 
baby to give up pitching because his 
thumb has got a few scratches.” 

“And how about you,” I said, “making 
a fool of yourself on the roque court and 
then pretending your back is lame and you 
can’t play no more!” 

“Yes,” she said, “but when you hurt 
your thumb I didn’t laugh at you, and why 
did you laugh at me when I sprained my 
back?” 

“Who could help from laughing!” I said. 

“Well,” she said, “Frank Hartsell didn’t 
laugh.” 

“Well,” I said, “why didn’t you marry 
him?” 

“Well,” said Mother, “I almost wished 
I had!” 

“And I wished so, too!” I said. 

“T’ll remember that!” said Mother, and 
that’s the last word she said to me for 
two days. 

We seen the Hartsell’s the next day in 
the Park and I was willing to apologize, 
but they just nodded to us. And a couple 
days later we heard they had left for 
Orlando, where they have got relatives. 

I wished they had went there in the 
first place. Mother and I made it up 
setting on a bench. 

“Listen, Charley,” she said. “This is 
our Golden Honeymoon and we don’t want 
the whole thing spoilt with a silly old 
quarrel.” 

“Well,” I said, “did you mean that 
about wishing you had married Hartsell?” 

(Continued on page 128) 
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The Mind of President 
Coolidge 
As Revealed by His Own Pen 


EHIND the sphinxelike silence, behind the austere 
B countenance which has intimidated and puzzled 

many an old-time politician—what goes on in the 
brain of Calvin Coolidge? To those who want to under- 
stand him, to those who want to follow his career with 
intelligent comprehension, his first book will come as 
a wonderful help. 

Through this volume, which contains his most im- 
portant public utterances from the time he became “> * jf if ah, 
Mayor of Northampton until he reached the Presidency 
of the United States, you will gain profound insight f 
into the innermost workings of the calm, capacious ‘= 
Coolidge mind. © N.Y. Times 

President Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia Uni- | 
versity, says: “Calvin Coolidge’s sentences are texts || 
rather than arguments. They compel attention and || 
stimulate thought.” Other noted men have compared | 
his words to those of the great Fathers of the Repub- | 
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What the President Thinks 


GOOD GOVERNMENT cannot 
be bought, it has to be given. 
Office has great opportunities for 
doing wrong, but equal chances 
for doing right. Unless good citi- 
zens hold office, bad citizens will. 


lic: Jefferson, Madison and Lincoln. Yet, if there is 
majesty and wisdom in his words, there is also humor 
and magnanimity, and kindness, of the sort that made 








7 
Lincoln’s sentences glow and sparkle. In both cases, |} wen musT work for more 
the words reflect poised, serene, high-souled, great- || than wages, factories must turn 
hearted natures. out more than merchandise, or 
Calvin Coolidge has a message for each of us—for || ‘ere 18 naught but black despair 
e.e ° ° ° ° ° ° | ahead. If material rewards be 
the citizen in private life, the man in office, the big busi- || tne only measure of success, there 
ness man, for the teacher and for labor. If you would || is no hope for a peaceful solution 
know the President of the United States; if you would || ©f our social questions. But such 
discuss his official acts intelligently, then you must read || ‘ 2°t the case. Men struggle for 
a e e ° oe . | material success because that is 
this intensely interesting and inspiring book by Calvin || tne path, the process, to the de- 
Coolidge. velopment of character. 
} 4 4 ° ALL GROWTH depends upon 
A Limited Number of Copies activity. Life is manifest only by 


By special arrange- action. There is no development 

ON] y $1.00 ment with the pub- | physically or intellectually with- 
lishers, we have been out effort, and effort means work. 

PER COPY able “~ secure a lim- Work is not a curse, it is the pre- 
rogative of intelligence, the only 


ited number of copies 
of President Coolider’s means to manhood and the mea- 
=" sure of civilization. 


First Book attractively 


WM. H. WISE & CO., 
50 West 47th St., New York City. | 





I enclose $1.00 for which please send me, } bound in blue silk WE ARE all members of one 
postpaid, the First Book by Calvin Coolidge. | cloth, with gold stamp- body. The welfare of the weakest 
| ing, and printed from and the welfare of the most pow- 
ie ee Oe ee Se Le | large clear type. Make erful are inseparably bound to- 
| sure of getting your gether. Industry cannot flourish 
| copy by sending the if labor languishes. The benefit 
RAGE: inten cdescetbeedentadeseniaeinvues | coupon NOW. of one is the benefit of all, and 





' the neglect of one is the neglect 
| WM. H. WISE & CO. on 
; 50 West 47th Street, 
New York City 
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Volume 76 


is completed with the June issue of CURRENT 
OPINION. Before any of your copies are lost, 
bind these first six issues of 1924 in the 
beautiful new CURRENT OPINION Covers. Not 
only will you have a permanent record of all 
the important developments during the first 
half of 1924, but you will also have in at- 
tractive book form the six best short stories 
and the six best plays. 

These covers equal in appearance the finest 
bindings on your book shelves. Made of the 
highest quality water-proof leather cloth, hand- 
colored, embossed, and gold-stamped on the 
backbone. A newly patented device for in- 
serting copies makes gluing or sewing un- 
necessary. Single copies easily inserted as 
received. 

The 1924 covers are now ready. Only 
$3.65 for two, postpaid (hold a year’s issues) ; 
single covers $2.00 (hold 6 months’ issues). 


Sent on Approval 
Mail coupon NOW to be sure of getting a set. 








CURRENT OPINION, C.0. 7-24 
50 West 47th St., New York City. 


Please send me, on approval, two of the new covers for 
binding in two volumes the full year’s issues of Current 
Opinion. If after 10 days I am fully satisfied I will send 
you $3.65; otherwise I will return the covers and owe | 
you nothing. | 


If you wish only one cover (to hold 6 months’ 
issues), check here and indicate past or next 
issues. Send only $2 after examination. 
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(Continued from page 126) 

“Of course not,” she said, “that is, if 
you didn’t mean that you wished I had, 
too?” Sol said: 

“I was just tired and all wrought up. 
I thank God you chose me instead of him 
as they’s no other woman in the world 
who I could of lived with all these years.” 

“How about Mrs. Hartsell?” says Mother. 

“Good gracious!” ‘I said. “Imagine be- 
ing married to a woman that plays five 
hundred like she does and drops her teeth 
on the roque court!” 

“Well,” said Mother, “it wouldn’t be no 
worse than being married to a man that 
expectorates towards ladies and is such a 
fool in a checker game.” 

So I put my arm around her shoulder 
and she stroked my hand and I guess we 
got kind of spoony. They was two days 
left of our stay and the next to the last 
day Mother introduced me to a Mrs. 
Kendall from Kingston, Rhode Island, who 
she had met at the chiropodist’s. 

Mrs. Kendall made us acquainted with 
her husband, who is in the grocery busi- 
ness. They have got two sons ard five 
grandchildren and one great-grandchild. 
One of their sons lives in Providence and 
is way up in the Elks as well as a Ro- 
tarian. We found them very congenial 
people and we played cards with them the 
last two nights we were there. They was 
both experts and I only wished we had met 
them sooner instead of running into the 
Hartsells. But the Kendalls will be there 
again next winter and we will see more 
of them, that is, if we decide to go again. 

We .left the Sunshine City on the 
eleventh day of February, at 11 A. M. 
This give us a day trip through Florida 
and we seen all the country we had passed 
through at night on the way down. We 
reached Jacksonville at 7 P. M. and 
pulled out of there at 8.10 Pp. M. We 
reached Fayetteville, North Carolina, at 
nine o’clock the following morning, and 
reached Washington, D. C., at 6.30 P. M., 
laying over there half an hour. 

We reached Trenton at 11.01 P. M. and 
had wired ahead to my daughter and son- 
in-law and they met us at the train and 
we went to their house and they put us up 
for the night. John would of made us 
stay up all night, telling about our trip, 
but Edie said we must be tired and made 
us go to bed. That’s my daughter. 

The next day we took our train for home 
and arrived safe and sound, having been 
gone just one month and a day. 

Here comes Mother, so I guess I better 
shut up. 
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Not the kind of Christianity sectarians quarrel 
over, but the glorious kind of religion 


we are all seeking 





DR. FRANK CRANE 


R. CRANE’S pews stretch out into the far 

corners of the world, and they are always 

filled. No man, living or dead, ever speke 
to so large an audience. For thirty years he 
occupied a pulpit. Now his congregation is too 
large to be crowded at one time into all. the 
churches of America. Twenty million people 
read his daily sermons in the newspapers. 

Dr. Crane, we believe, is better qualified to 
present practical Christianity to the Twentieth 
Century world than any other. In addition to 
being an able writer and one of the clearest of 
thinkers, he was an active churchman for thirty 
years before he entered his present field which 
gave him a world congregation. His viewpoint 
is not only broad and sane but thoroughly 
grounded in understanding of men and world 
anairs. 

Dr. Crane always writes on vital subjects, and 
he never fails to get his message “across.” Here 
you have him at his best on the most vital of 
all subjects — Christianity — in a magnificently 
reasonable and elevating book that is doubly 
valuable right now because it contains the defini- 
tive answer to the doubts and misgivings raised 
by the storm of controversy which has been 
raging through the churches, 


An Ideal Combination 


CurRENT OPINION’s business is to bring to its readers the best thought of the world on all 


subjects. 


a copy of Dr. Crane’s “Why I Am a Christian.” 


day religious difficulties we can discover. 


It is therefore wholly appropriate that CurRENT OPINION should offer its readers 


It is the best available thought on present- 


So anxious are we to have this book reach the widest possible audience that we are going 


to GIVE IT AWAY FREE with an 18-months’ subscription for CURRENT OPINION. 
One is the best of current thought upon the vital subject 


two make an ideal combination. 


The 


of religion and the other is a concise monthly report of the most interesting things that have 


happened to Humanity. 


Our Guarantee 
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Mail the coupon to us to-day. Upon receipt of 
it we will send you Dr. Crane’s new book, “Why 
I Am a Christian,” and enter your subscription 
for CURRENT OPINION for 18 months. 

If, after 10 days’ examination, you are fully satis- 
fied with Dr. Crane’s book and the magazine, send 
us $1, and $1 a month for 5 months thereafter—a 
total of only $6, which is the regular price of 
an 18 months’ subscription for CURRENT OPINION. 
Dr. Crane’s book is a gift to you from CURRENT 
OPINION. 


Current Opinion NewYork city 














50 West 47th St., New York City. C.0O. 8-24 


Please send me a copy of Dr. Crane’s new book, ‘“‘Why I am a 
Christian,’’ and enter my subscription for Current Opinion for I8 
months. If I find the book entirely satisfactory I will send you 
$1, and $1 per month for 5 months thereafter, total only $6, the 
regular subscription price of the magazine, and you give me Dr 
Crane’s book, ‘‘Why I Am a Christian’’ FREE. If I am not en- 
tirely satisfied I may return the book and you will cancel my 
subscription 


Cash price $5.50 if check accompanies 
order with same guarantee of satisfaction. 


Name 


Address 
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A DEATH IN THE WHITE 
HOUSE 


By DR. FRANK CRANE 





OR two weeks the National Democratic Convention had been plunged 
in hopelessly bitter religious and political wrangling. 


Then the sixteen-year-old son of the President of the United States was 
stricken with blood poisoning. This President was the head of the enemy 
party. 


With one heartfelt voice the men and women of the Convention, who had 
been frantically clutching at each other’s throats, united for the first time 
and sent a message of sympathy to the distressed parents. 


A few hours later when the Convention learned of the boy’s death, an 
audible groan rose from the floor of the great hall, and that session was 
adjourned out of respect for the bereavement of a father and mother in 
the White House. 


That incident has greater meaning than all the noise and intriguing which 
it interrupted. It bore witness to the truth that all men share alike in 
the great human emotions which are lodged deep down in our hearts. 
Our frantic disputes over creeds and personalities play like little waves 
on the surface of ocean depths. 


Calvin Coolidge, Jr., did not live in vain. He was what we should all like 
the typical American boy to be. 


When his father became President, the newspapers were specially re- 
quested to refrain from playing up the doings of Calvin and his brother, 
John. The President and Mrs. Coolidge did not wish their children to be 
sacrificed on the altar of notoriety. 


Calvin had not spent his vacations at fashionable summer resorts, playing 
tennis and wearing white flannel trousers. Sometimes he worked in tobacco 
fields, jerking the oozy leaves from their stalks. On the day last summer 
that his father officially succeeded to the Presidency this boy was at 
work in a Connecticut tobacco field. He did.not throw up his job and 
catch a train for Washington, but remained in wage-earning seclusion. 


Sometimes he helped his grandfather haying; and he didn’t just ride on 
the hay wagon, either. In fact, Calvin and John were preparing to leave 
for Vermont when the former was stricken and his haymaking hopes for 
this summer were frustrated 


IF MORE AMERICAN BOYS WERE BROUGHT UP LIKE CALVIN 
COOLIDGE, JR, PERHAPS WE SHOULD HAVE FEWER PRE- 
COCIOUS CRIMINALS OF THE FRANKS CASE KIND. 


AND IF THE CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT IS GOING TO STOP 
BOYS AND GIRLS FROM LEARNING WHAT WORK AND SE- 
RIOUS RESPONSIBILITY MEAN, THAT AMENDMENT HAD BET- 
TER GO INTO THE SCRAP BASKET. 























